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NEW NATIVE WORKS 
PERFORMED AT 
ROCHESTER 


Dr. Edgar Stillman Kelley Is 
Honored at Fortieth Concert 
of Series Devoted to American 
Composers 


Dr. Hanson Conducts 


‘Two American Frescoes’ By 


Bernard Rogers, Prelude to 
Sowerby Suite and William 
Grant Still’s ‘Kaintuck’ Per- 
formed 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 20 

The fortieth concert in the American 
Composers series was given at the East- 
man Theatre on the evening of Jan. 16, 
vith Dr. Howard Hanson conducting 
he Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The program was in honor of Dr. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, veteran Ameri- 
can composer, who was the guest for 
the occasion of the Eastman School of 
Music, and featured Dr. Kelley’s ‘New 
England’ Symphony, composed for the 
Litchfield County Choral Union at Nor 
folk, Conn., in 1913. 

Other numbers on the program in 
‘-luded ‘Two American Frescoes’ by 
Bernard Rogers—‘The Mississippi’ and 
Ojibway Battle Dance’—new music by 
this composer and given a first public 
performance. Leo Sowerby’s Prelude 
from ‘Suite of Ironics’ came next and to 
onclude the list, a first performance of 
William Grant Still’s ‘Kaintuck,’ for 
piano and orchestra, with Harry Watts, 
ianist. 


Audience Is Cordial 


The Rogers compositions are pro- 
gram music, as the titles indicate. The 
large audience was generous in its 
applause and greeted the composer cor- 
dially. Mr. Still’s music was somewhat 
in the form of a duet between piano and 
wehestra, excellent writing and inter- 
esting to listen to, but not strikingly 
new in content. Mr. Watts played the 
brilliant piano part in masterly fashion 
und was greeted with salvos from the 
uudience at its close. The piano sketch 
by the same composer, which he offered 
4s an encore, had to be repeated. 

At the close of the symphony, Dr. 
Kelley appeared on the platform to bow 
his acknowledgments, and the audience 
rose to its feet in tribute. Dr. Hanson 
prefaced the playing of each composition 
with his usual pithy comments. 

Mary Ertz WIL! 


Markevitch Conducts Own Work in 
Premiere in London 
The first performance of the oratorio 
‘Paradise Lost’ by the Russian com 
poser, Markevitch, was recently given 
by the B. B. C. orchestra in London un- 
der the baton of the composer. 








Celebrity Shipmates on the 


Lafayette 











ROBERT 
CASADESUS 
The Pianist 
Arrives For 


Another Visit 


KURT 
JOOSS 
With Him 
Came His 


Jooss Ballet 


ARTURO TOSCANINI 
Comes To Resume His New York Concerts 


BOARD CHOSEN FOR 
NEW SPRING SEASON 


Johnson Named President, Bori 
Honorary President of Extra 
Metropolitan Series 

Edward Johnson, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, has 
been named president pro tem of the 
board of directors for the Spring season 
of the Metropolitan Opera. Lucrezia 
Bori, soprano, has been named honorary 


president. Other officers are John M. 
Perry, Mrs. Edith J. R. Isaacs, Mrs. 
Marcia Davenport, and Kay Swift, 
vice-presidents; Cortland D. Barnes, 


treasurer, and Edward Wardwell, sec 
retary. 

Other members of the board are Paul 
D, Cravath, president of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Association, Inc.; Cornelius 
N. Bliss of the Metropolitan Opera 
Board; Mrs. August Belmont, president 
of the Metropolitan Opera Guild; John 
Erskine, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Opera Management Committee; Ed- 
ward M. M. Warburg, director of the 
American Ballet; Mrs. William Fran- 
cis Gibbs, Audrey Lewisohn, DeWitt 
Barlow and Theodore S. Ryan. 

The board has been divided into three 
committees: an executive, to advise in 
regard to detail; a production, in regard 
to staging and production, and a reper- 
toire committee to make recommenda 
tions for productions. 

An important aspect of the popular 
season will be performances of some 
operas in English, when young Ameri- 
can singers will appear. 


Heueerennenon norte 


STOCK GIVES SUITE 
FROM COLE’S OPERA 


Extracts from ‘Maypole Lovers’ 
Given by Chicago Symphony 
—Thomas Honored 
Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—The first perfor 
mance of a suite from Rossetter G 
Cole’s opera, ‘The Maypole Lovers,’ was 
given by Frederick Stock at the Chicago 
Symphony concerts of Jan. 9 and 10 
Daniel Saidenberg, first ‘cellist of the 
orchestra, was soloist in the Schumann 

‘oncerto. The program: 


Hungarian Dances, Nos. 17 and 21 
Brahms-Dvorak 





Symphony No. 2 in B Minor Borodin 
Suite from ‘The Maypole Lovers’ Cole 
(First time) 

Concerto in A Minor, Op 129...Schumann 
Mr. Saidenberg 

Polka and Fugue, from Schwanda 
Weinberger 


Mr. Cole’s opera was originally en 
titled ‘Merrymount,’ but when Howard 
Hanson and Richard Stokes came for- 
ward with their opus of like name, Mr 
Cole was obliged to alter his title 
Though the historical background of 
both works is the same, the plots are 
quite different, having only a maypole 
scene in common. The work of the Chi 
cagoan was begun in 1919 and the or 
chestration completed in 1931 The 
opera as a whole has not yet been per 
formed. Judging from the excerpts 
played by Mr. Stock, Mr. Cole has writ 
ten with the careful and exact crafts 
manship which distinguishes the other 
products of his pen. In themes and orc! 
estration it might be described as post 

(Continued on page 4) 


STOKOWSKIANS GIVE 
NEW AMERICAN 
SYMPHONY 


Work By Harl McDonald 
Heard For First Time Any- 
where At Concert By Philadel- 
phia Orchestra 


Other Novelties Played 


Hindemith Viola Concerto and 
Poulenc Two-Piano Opus In- 
troduced—Chorus and Soprano 
Soloist Employed in Ameri- 
can’s Score 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20 
Another American 


added to the list f no 


symphony 


was 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra at the 
concerts nducted by Leopold Sto- 


kowski on Jan. 3 and 4. This was Har! 


McDonald’s Symphony No. 3, performed 
for the first time anywhere. The same 
composer was represented on the or- 
chestra’s programs earlier in the season 
by his “‘Rhuma’ Symphony, played 


by Mr. Stokowski both 
ind New York 
Mr. McDonald’s new syn phony pos 


» dark. though not cloomy 


~~ : a. 


ladelphia 


sesses yuality 
time, however, in the topic and 
topically germaine orchestration. It is 
subtitled Hsuan,” 
and sets a series of Chinese poems, 
mainly sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought and the burden of grief 


this 


; a > 
amentatzhomc of Fr 
I amentat mis Of: FU 


These are sung by a solo soprano, Vera 
Resnikoff being the excellent artist, 
and a chorus, in this premiere, the 
Choral Society of the University of 


Pennsylvania, a fine body of vocalists of 
which Mr. McDonald is 
v 


Vary ing wide 


conductor 


ly at times from custom- 
ary symphonic forms, this symphony 
holds the interest. The orchestration is 
effective in exposition of the melan- 
choly of the text and at times ap- 


proaches the dirge-like. The chorus is 
used both on and off the stage, directly 


and antiphonally, accompanied and a 
cappella, securing a wide variety of ef- 
fects 
Hindemith Work Abstruse 
The program of which the new 


American work formed a part follows: 
Symphony No. 1 im C Minor 
Concerto for solo Viola and Orches 
tra Hindemith 
Mr. Lifschey 
Symphony No. 3 Hari McDonald 
Vera Resniko#® and Choral Society 


Brahms 


Veteran Academyites agreed 
memory had the 
Brahms First received a more moving 
The orchestra was at one 
of enthusiasm and inspira- 
The leader moulded the imstrv- 
ments tone. Of 
the novelties, the Hindemith was having 
its American initial 1 The 
concerto, darkly hued in tone color and 
2 


were 
that never within 
reading here 
of its peaks 
tion 


into a masterpiece of 
presentation 
7 


Contimued on page 





OF MUSIC PLANNED 


Metropolitan Art Institution and 
Public Library Hope to 
Unite Collections 


A plan by which the collection of 
musical instruments housed by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Public Library’s extensive collection of 
musical manuscripts, sheet music and 
books about music and musicians may 
be placed under one roof and made more 
useful to students is being considered 
by officials of the two institutions, it 
was revealed recently. 

Lack of a suitable building has fore- 
stalled such a merger in the past but 
hope is now seen for the project in 
Mayor La Guardia’s proposed municipal 
art centre in which a musical museum 
would be included. 


Instruments May Be Mayed 


The Metropolitan’s instrument col- 
lection, given by the late Mrs. John 
Crosby Brown and regarded as one of 
the finest in the world, is in a state of 
disrepair because of disuse, according 
to Director Herbert E. Winlock, and 
can now be studied only visually. In 
the proposed new quarters, the instru- 
ments could be kept in playing condi- 
tion and used for performances under 
proper conditions. The collection in- 
cludes instruments of primitive races 
as well as rare examples produced 
under Western civilization. 

Restoration of Benjamin Franklin’s 
Armonica, a set of mechanical “sing- 
ing glasses,” was undertaken in order 
that the now obsolete instrument might 
be played in a Franklin anniversary 
broadcast over NBC networks on Jan. 
17. 


NAUMBURG FOUNDATION 
TO GIVE AUDITIONS 


Selected Instrumentalists and Singers 


to Secure Free New York 
Debut Recitals 


The Walter W. Naumburg Musical 
Foundation will hold its twelfth annual 
series of auditions for instrumentalists 
and singers who are of mature talent, 
but who have not had a New York re- 
cital reviewed by critics. Artists re- 
vealing outstanding merit in the audi 
tions will be awarded a New York debut 
recital during the season of 1936-37. All 
expenses directly connected with the 
recital will be paid by the foundation. 
Candidates must not be over thirty 
years of age and must be recommended 
in writing by a teacher, music school, or 
musician of standing. 

Preliminary auditions will be con- 
ducted by the National Music League 
during March. The advisory committee 
includes Ernest Hutcheson, chairman; 
Francis Rogers, Willem Willeke and 
Harold V. Milligan. The final Naum- 
burg Audition committee includes 
Walter Spalding, Wallace Goodrich, 
Bruce Simonds, Adolfo Betti, Lawrence 
Tibbett and Edward Johnson as judges. 
Application blanks may be secured at 
the offices of the National Music League 
and must be filed no later than Feb. 28. 





New Worcester Festival Plans Listed 


The Worcester Music Festival will 
again be held during October, 1936, 
at Worcester, Mass., and the program 
will be divided into six parts, three for 
chorus and orchestra, one for orchestra, 
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NEW YORK MUSEUM Burlesque Marks Fete for Mrs. Astor 


Wide World 


Some of the Entertainers in ‘Undignified Entertainment by Dignified Artis’ Hiemering 
Mrs. Vincent Astor Were, Left to Right (Front), Leuritz Melchior, Fraser Gemge, Charles 


Hanson Towne, Albert Spalding, 


and Jascha Heitetz; 


(Bock) Emest Schelling, 


Lawrence Tibbett, and Richard Crooks. The Conductor ts Lucresiia Beni 


INERS, numbering 1,200, gathered 

at the Waldorf-Astoria on Jan. 5 
to honor Mrs. Vincent Astor for her 
services to music and musicians and, 
incidentally, to raise high carnival to 
the tune of ‘Silly Symphonies by Spark- 
ling Stars,’ which encompassed every- 
thing from an Amos ’n’ Andy dialogue 
between Walter Damrosch and Albert 
Spalding to a ‘rendition,’ under the 
baton of Lucrezia Bori, of Ravel's 
‘Bolero’ by an orchestra composed 
uniquely of a lawn-mower, exploding 
toy balloons, drums, typewriters, a re- 
volver, cymbals and other instruments 
of equal succulence. 

Another matter incident to the main 
proceeding, but of serious import, was 
the raising of more than $20,000 tc be 
used at the discretion of Mrs. Astor for 
a charitable purpose. She chose the 
Musicians’ Eemergency Fund. Guests 
cheerfully parted with their contribu- 
tions to the sum in exchange for the 
artistry of a troupe of high-priced 
“gypsies.” A sweet-voiced violet seller, 
in the person of Miss Bori, who 
traversed the tables during the dinner. 
accompanied by Efrem Zimbalist and 
Ernest Schelling, offered her wares at 
$25 per verse, and obtained an addi 
tional $2,000. The money was pre- 
sented to the guest of honor by Harry 


Harkness Flagler, chairman Mrs 
Astor responded with a brief outiime of 
the valuable work beime accomplished 
among the profession's umempioyed by 
the Musicians’ Emergency Fond of 
which she is @ vice-president 

From the first moment 
diners were tooted to their 
band of eminent hag-popers 
as bagpipers, however) wt] welll after 
the stroke of twelwe, the ev was 
continuous burlesque. Those who did 
the initial pipinge—Jasche Heifetz, Mr 
Spalding, Richard Fraser 
Gange, Charles Hansom T 
dore E. Stemmway and Mr I 
showed various other startime amd move! 
talents later on im company with 
Samaroff Stokowski, S. L. M 
Georges Barrére, Harold Bamez 
uel Chotzimoft 3 
Sascha Jacobsen 
Lauritz Melchior, 
ander Steimert, Deems 
rence Tibbett, and Marck 

After take-offs of the “Major Bowes 
Amateur Hour.” and “The March of 
Time,” in addition to an endurance con- 
test between four 2 six-hand 
piano ensemble, etc. the climax and 
conclusion arrived with the “orchestra” 
performance of “Bolero Guests im 
cluded leaders im the social! 
artistic life of New York 
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verse srereenneeney 


one for opera and one children’s con- 
cert. Albert Stoessel will again direct 
the festival for his twelfth consecutive 
year and the seventy-seventh of that or- 
ganization. Ernest Bloch’s ‘Sacred Ser- 
vice’ is among the new works scheduled 
for performance. 





Memorial for Thomas 


(Continued from page 3) 
Wagnerian. It is sonorous, well organ- 
ized, and colorful, and the composer 
was well received when called to the 
stage at the conclusion. 

Mr. Saidenberg played the Schumann 
concerto in a manner precisely suited 
to its poetic content. His tone was 
warm, his phrasing flexible, and he was 
obviously sympathetic with the compos- 
er’s intention. Mr. Stock read the Bo- 
rodin Symphony in a pleasantly lyrical 
vein, expending more enthusiasm upon 


the opening an COSI Mw ye 
Brahms Hungarian ttiine 
jolly Polka and Fugwe ffrom “Schwanda 
The Chicago 
tribute to its founder wand first comduct 
or, Theodore Thora: 


on Jan. 2 and 3. The program 
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Swime9mtom .s Limes 


MRS eresentec 


Rouiliie Ginuck 
Whttnisited’ 

Bruckner 

Strauss 


Overture to “Iphigénie or 
Symphony No. 9 in D Mier 
‘Ein Heldenieber 

Especial sigmificamoe attached to this 
memorial program, smo present 
season marks the hundredth ammversary 
of the berth 
The orchestra 
spirit of its founder mot be 
through Orchestra Hall, and 
ant performances of @ program 
austerity that miptt hawe made 
unyielding Thomas hesitate, were 
high order Mr 
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ANNOUNCE CASTS 
OF WAGNER CYCLE 


Plagstad as Second Briinnhilde 
for First Time Here—Maison 
as Loge and Walther 


[he customary matinee Wagner cycle 
will be given on six afternoons during 
February and March at the Metropoli- 
tam Opera House in accordance with 
the company’s custom of many years 
standing. The works to be presented 
will imelude the four Ring dramas, ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ and another work yet tc 
be announced. The entire cycle, which 
will be without cuts, will be conducted 
by Artur Bodanzky. 

Am interesting feature of the cycle 
will be the first performance here by 
Kirstem Flagstad of the ‘Siegfried’ 
Briinnhilde. Mme. Flagstad was an- 
nounced for the role last season but 
was prevented by indisposition from ap- 
pearing im it. René Maison, the Bel- 
giam tenor, new to this company this 
season, will appear as Loge and as Wal- 
ther. 

The dates of the performances and 
the complete casts are as follows: 

Feb. 6 
DAS RHEINGOLD 

Wotan, Friedrich Schorr; Donner, Julius 
Huehnm; Froh, Hans Clemens; Loge, Rene Mai- 
som; Alberich, Eduard Habich; Mime, Marek 
Windheim:; Fasolt, Ludwig Hofmann; Fafner, 
Emanuel List; Fricka, Gertrude Kappel; Freia, 
Derethee Manski; Erda, Karin Branzell; Wog- 
linde, Bditha Fleischer; Wellgunde, Irra Petina; 
Flosshilde, Doris Doe. 

Feb. 11 
DIE WALKURE 

Siegmund, Lauritz Melchior; Hunding, Emanuel 
List; Wotan, Friedrich Schorr; Sieglinde, Gert 
ude Kappel; Briinnhilde, Kirsten Flagstad; 
Fricka, Karin Branzell; Helmwige, Dorothee 
Manski: Gerhilde, Charlotte Symons; Ortlinde, 
Pearl Besuner; Rossweisse, Ina Bourskaya; 
Grimgerde, Irra Petina; Waltraute, Doris Doe; 
Siegrune, Thelma Votipka; Schwertleite, Myrtle 
Leonard. 

Feb. 19 
SIEGFRIED 

Siegfried, Lauritz Melchior; Mime, Marek 
Windheim: The Wanderer, Ludwig Hofmann; 
&iberich, Edvard Habich; Fafner, Emanuel List; 
Erda, Karin Branzell; Briinnhilde, Kirsten Flag- 
stad; Voice of the Forest Bird, Editha Fleischer 


Feb. 27 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG 
Siegfried, Lauritz Melchior; Gunther Friedrich 


Schorr; Hagen, Emanuel List: Alberich, Eduard 
Habich; Briinnhilde, Kirsten Flagstad; Gutrune, 
Derethee Manski; Waltraute, Karin Branzell; 
Woglinde, Editha Fleischer; Wellgunde, Irra 
Petina: Flosshilde, Doris Doe; I. Norn, Doris 
Doe: IT. Norn, Irra Petina; III. Norn, Dorothee 
Manski; Two Men. Max Altglass, Arnold Gabor 
arch 5 
DIE MEISTERSINGER 

Eva, Elisabeth Rethberg: Magdalene, Karin 
Branzell: Walther von Stolzing. René Maison; 
Meistersinger—Hans Sachs, L. Hofmann; Beck- 
messer, E. Habich; Pogner, Emanuel List; Koth 
ner, Julius Huehn; Vogelgesang, M. Windheim 
Zorm, Angelo Bada; Moser, Max Altglas 
Bisslinger, G. Paltrinieri; Nachti-gall, L. D’An- 
gelo> Ortel, A. Gabor; Foltz, James Wolfe: 
Schwartz, D. Marwick. David, Hans Clemens; 
& Night Watchman, George Cehanovsky. 

March 12 
OPERA TO BE ANNOUNCED 


TIE 


progressive tempi sought to minimiz« 
the pedestrian stretches. Ein Helden 
leben, which isin the orchestra’s blood 
was admirable. Mr. Mischakoff played 
the violin solos with exceptional warmt! 
und beauty, sharing the public approval 
with Mr. Stock and the remainder of 
the orchestra ALBERT GOLDBERG 


Susanne Fisher Married 

The marriage on April 2, last, o! 
Susanne Fisher, American soprano, wh 
»yimed the Metropolitan Opera thi 
season, and Harry Jacobsen, an export 
went for motion picture companies, was 
made public on Jan. 5. Miss Fisher, 
who made her debut at the Metropoli 
tam om Dee. 26 in the title role of 
Madama Butterfly’ stated that she had 
wished to keep her marriage a secret 
til after her debut. Mr. Jacobsen is 
» German citizen. 
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Procession of Baton Luminaries 





Noted Conductors Lead Brilliant 
Opera and Symphony Performances 


By Dr. PAu STEFAN 
VIENNA, Jan. 15. 


HE positively explosive outburst 
of activity in the musical life of 
Vienna is best indicated by a fact 
which has been much commented upon : 
on Dec. 16 the conductors, Toscanini, 
Bruno Walter, Furtwangler, Weingart- 
ner, and Clemens Krauss (the latter, to 
be sure, only to pay a visit to his dentist 
Dr. Schorr, a brother of the noted 
singer) were all gathered in Vienna. 
Toscanini left Vienna the following day 
to conduct in Monte Carlo. Walter had 
traveled from Vienna to Prague and 
Warsaw and on the 16th had conducted 
‘Orpheus’ at the State Opera House for 
the last time for the present—thereupon 
the performances had to be discontinued 
until February. Furtwangler conducted 
‘Tannhauser’ on the eighteenth; Wein- 
gartner, ‘Lohengrin’ the day before. 


Toscanini had just celebrated one of 
his greatest triumphs, an improvised 
concert, his third with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic within two weeks, in addition 
to a public dress rehearsal for each. All 
six were sold out; the last was broad- 
cast. The enthusiasm for Toscanini 
soared to new heights on this occasion. 
The performance of Brahms’s ‘German 
Requiem,’ for which the chorus of the 
Opera House and the Philharmonic had 
combined under his baton, was a revela- 
tion. The work has probably never been 
heard here before in so colorful a per- 
formance, so full of melodic spontaneity, 
with such instrumental brilliance. The 
interpretation of the ‘Tragic’ Overture 
immediately preceding was also marvel- 
ous. 


The concert opened with Mozart’s 
Masonic funeral music in commemora- 
tion of the great singer Richard Mayr, 
whom Toscanini esteemed most highly 
from Salzburg days. A concert by the 
second Viennese concert orchestra, the 
‘Symphoniker’ under Oswald Kabasta, 
also paid tribute to the memory of Mayr 
with the playing of the funeral music 
from ‘G6étterdammerung.’ . The beauti- 
ful performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, which followed this concert, like- 
wise reminded one involuntarily of 
Mayr, whose bass solo ‘Oh Freunde, 
nicht diese Tone’ was peerless at each 
performance; on this occasion it was 
sung by the Swiss singer, Felix Loeffel. 


Mayr Commemorations 


There were also two special memorial 
observances for Mayr, the one gotten 
up by the young people of the European 
Youth League, at which Weingartner 
spoke some words in commemoration 
and such distinguished artists as Jar- 
mila Novotna and Moriz Rosenthal 
assisted. The second was arranged by 
the State Opera House, the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, and the Concert Hall 
Society. The memorial address on this 
occasion was delivered by the former 
stage-manager of the State Theatre, 
Franz Schneiderhan, now the president 
of the Salzburg Mozarteum. Winifred 
Wagner had sent a telegram requesting 
that Mayr’s participation at Bayreuth 
likewise be commemorated in her name. 

As a consequence of the tremendous 
impression made by the ‘German 
Requiem,’ it was immediately decided 





to arrange a third Toscanini concert, 
partly as a benefit for the Philharmonic. 
Welfare Societies. Toscanini conducted 
a mixed program. He commenced with 
Schubert’s Symphony in C and succeded 
in giving this piece, which is often in- 
terpreted very monotonously, all of its 
heroic grandeur, so that one could not 
but perceive exactly how clese Schu- 
bert stood to a Beethoven towaids the 
end of his life. 


Next Toscanini conducted three 
movements from Verdi’s string quartet, 
arranged by him for string orchestra— 
this arrangement made a positively ir- 
resistible impression. Saint - Saens’s 
‘Danse Macabre’ followed, a_ truly 
ghostly work in his interpretation. 
Next Smetana’s ‘Moldau’—and here it 
was marvelous, how audible Toscanini 
made the flow of the river, which none 
of us had ever heard so distinctly be- 
fore. The concert was brought to a 
close with the Third ‘Leonore’ Overture, 
Toscanini’s interpretation of which 
probably reaches the peak in creative 
reproduction. 


Swedish Conductor Lauded 


Another excellent conductor was in 
Vienna recently. Tor Mann from Gothen- 
burg. He had been invited by the broadcast- 
ing company to conduct a Sibelius festival ; 
the Second Symphony occupied the main 
place on the program. It is very strange 
that for many years now nothing at all of 
Sibelius, or only minor works, have been 
played in Vienna,—Toscanini took excep- 
tion to this in his first Viennese concert 
this year. Next to nothing is known here 
of Sibelius as a composer of symphonic 
music. The symphony created a sensation 
and made us eager to hear more of this 
composer and especially his later works 
Tor Mann proved to be an interpreter of 
great ability. 


Among the virtuosi to appear was Artur 
Schnabel, who presented a greatly ad- 
mired evening of Beethoven music. Several 
Viennese debuts were very significant 
That, for example, of the English singer. 
Flora Collins, whose magnificently trained 
voice and superb stylistic sense captivated 
her audience. An evening of songs which 
the French coloratura artist, Lucienne 
Tragin, presented made an equally strong 
impression. The twelve-year-old pianist. 
Daisy Guth, who is receiving her training 
at the school directed by Moriz Rosen- 
thal’s wife, created a sensation. The child 
undertook within two days the solo part 
in Schumann’s Concerto and played the 
piece with a grand bravura. 


At the Volksoper, which is endeavoring 
to maintain its existence by every possible 
means, there was a very pretty revival of 
d’Albert’s ‘Tote Augen.’ Paul Abraham’s 
new operetta ‘Dschainah,’ almost an opera 
with exotic music, the scene of which is 
laid in Indo-China, was the occasion for 
the first stage appearance of Michiko 
Tanaka, the Japanese singer, who is the 
wife of the wholesale merchant, Julius 
Meinl, in Vienna. Madame Tanaka, who 
is still very young, sang and acted the role 
of a small native girl with uncommon in- 
sight and credibility. 


Politics Bar Certain Works 


For political reasons music by such Ger 
man composers as had withdrawn from 
the Salzburg Festival is not being per 
formed in Austria at the present time 
at least not officially. Thus it came about 
that Cassado did not play the new ’cello 
concerto by Pfitzner, but substituted a 
concerto by Weber, which he had arranged 
for his instrument from this composer’s 


concerto for clarinet—but it appears to us 
better suited for the latter. A per-form- 
ance of Richard Strauss’s mew opera, 
‘Die schweigsame Frau’ (‘The Silent 
Woman’), was scheduled for Graz and was 
to take place on Dec. 21, but it has been 
postponed until January or February. and 





Arturo Toscanini Conducting. A Pho- 
tograph. Taken im Austria by Otto 
Skall and Reproduced from Paul 
Stefan's Biography of the Maestro. 
[The Viking Press, Inc.) 





even then it is uncertain whether anything 
will come of it. 

A Viennese Richard Strauss Society, 
however, arranged a performance of arias 
and ensembles from this opera with piano 
accompaniment. Dr. Ernst Bachrich, a 
pupil of Schonberg, for a lome time or- 
chestra leader at the Vienma Volksoper and 
in “Germany, had undertaken the task of 
rehearsing for the performance. He is an 
excellent pianist and played the orchestral 
music on the piano. Felice worn Antburg 
sang the Aminta; Jella Braun-Fernwald, 
the housekeeper; Theodor Rochmis, the 
Lord Morosus; smaller roles were also 
well cast. Thus ome received incidentally 
an idea of the work which might expect 
to find a good deal of sympathetic under- 
standing here because of the relationship of 
its music to that of the “Rosenkavalier’ and 
‘Ariadne.” The performance lasted two 
hours and we are assured that it would 
certainly be beneficial for Strauss’s opera, 
if the whole work would not hkst any 
longer than that 


Oenoeanacennene sucacacausroneenensegnsggnsnen sent tity 


RODZINSKI OFFERS 
MAHLER SYMPHONY 


Composer's ‘Second’ Is Given by 
Cleveland Orchestra with 
Guest Soloists 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 20—Artur Rod- 
zinski made an exciting and dramatic 
event of the first performance here of 
a Mahler symphony, when the five- 
movement C Minor, No. 2, constituted 
the Cleveland Orchestra’s program for 
the tenth pair of concerts at Severance 
Hall on Jan. 2a 

Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto, and 
Alma Babb, soprano, were the soloists, 
while 300 members of the Philharmonic 
Chorus appeared banked tier upon tier 
on the stage. 

The conductor made this 
ferred work crystal clear, magnificent 
in its climax, fluid im lyric episodes. 
Perhaps the most prolonged applause of 
the year came at the conclusion of the 
Thursday performance, giving Mr. Rod- 
zinski courage to go ahead with his 
plan to present another Mahler sym- 
phony in the current season. 


Ringwall Leads Children’s Concert 


Rudolph Ringwall, associate conduct- 
or of the orchestra, and the conductor 
of the children’s concerts, fulfilled the 
promise of earlier years, in presenting 
works new to the repertory im his an- 
nual pair of symphony concerts, on Jan 
9 and 11. Four of the works were new 
on the list, although the sinfonietta for 
string orchestra of Lars-Erik Larsson 
introduced in Venice in 1934, was th 
only contemporary offering. The over 
ture to Cherubini’s opera “Ali Baba.’ 
Franck’s “Psyche and Eros,” the ‘Roman 
Carnival’ of Berlioz were pleasingly 
done. The experiment of presenting 
Weingartner’s orchestration of Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Hammerklavier Sonata,” leaves 
that work where it was, somewhat to 
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overpowering for piano, too weak, at 
least in this version, for orchestra. 
Joseph Szigeti appeared in recital at 
Masonic Auditorium on Dec. 27, pleas- 
ing an all too small audience with noble 
playing of the music of Mozart, Handel, 
Tartini, and Beethoven, and arrange- 
ments, some by the composer, of pieces 
by Barték, Ravel, Paganini, Scriabin, 
and Stravinsky. The exquisite piano 
playing of the accompanist, Nikita de 
Magaloff, delighted the audience. 


Paderewski Jubilee Concert Held 


The Paderewski Diamond Jubilee 
Committee presented a concert at Sev- 
erance Hall on Dec. 29, with the 
Cleveland Orchestra conducted by Mr. 
Rodzinski and the soloists, Wiktor 
Labunski, piano, and Felix Eyle, vio 
lin. Alexander Syski praised Paderew- 
ski in Polish, a letter from Newton D. 
Baker, unable to be present, was read, 
and a large picture of Paderewski was 
on view. 

Four hundred Cleveland musicians 
have had auditions in the Federal 
Music Project enterprise planned in 
this locality. The music unit of the 
national government is guided here by 
J. Noble Richards, county recreation 
commissioner; Edwin Bottle, super- 
visor, and Alice Keith, supervisor for 
Ohio. Bands, orchestras, quartets and 
opera units are rehearsing to appear 
in schools and _ recreation centers. 
These projects are limited to a six 
months’ period at present, but it is 
hoped that the national director, Dr. 
Nikolai Sokoloff, for fifteen years the 
conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
will lengthen this program. 

ERNSETINE ALDERSON 





The Prinz Regenten Theater at 
Munich will in future abstain from giv- 
ing Wagnerian operas which appear on 
the Bayreuth festival program of the 
same season. This year, therefore, 
‘Lhengrin,’ the ‘Ring’ dramas and 
Parsifal’ will not be sung at the sum- 
mer festival in the Bavarian capital, 
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MUSIC FESTIVAL AT BRUSSELS 1935 EXHIBITION 





Symphony Concerts and ' Recitals 
Mark World Fair in Belgian City 


By ALBERT HUYBRECHTS 
BRUSSELS, Jan. 15. 


N the occasion of the International 

Exhibition of Brussels, 1935, the 
city enjoyed a brilliant festival season. 
The Permanent Festival, held within 
the enclosure of the World’s Fair, met 
with success hitherto unknown in Bel- 
gium. Ten symphonic concerts were 
organized with the co-operation of such 
well-known Belgian soloists as Arthur 





. A 


Hermann Scherchen Conducted the Brussels 
Philharmonic 


de Greef, Berthe Bernard, Helene Din- 
sart, pianists; M. Dambois, ’cellist; A. 
Bubois, violinist, and others. Désiré 
Defauw, J. and L. Jongen, De Vocht, 
Alpaerts, Rasse, Lunssens and De 
Thoran were the conductors, along 
with several foreign conductors among 
whom Victor renee sat ——- 





larly prominent notice. 

Parallel to this series, several educa- 
tional concerts were given by La 
Musique Royale du Premier Régiment 
des Guides, conducted with a master- 
ful hand by Commander A. Prevost. 
The Committee of the Exhibition also 
organized at the same time a festival of 
more than forty concerts in which all 
the Belgian groups were invited to play. 
And a few of the most prominent com- 
posers were asked to give lecture re- 
citals devoted to their works. 

Beyond this, thirty or more organ 
recitals were given by J. Jongen, Ch. 
Hens Joos, Tellier, Peeters, Paepen and 
others. Finally, there was the audition 
of over 1,500 harmonies, fanfares and 
choirs of the country. The splendid re- 
sults were achieved through the effcrts 
of M. Cuvelier, administrator of the 
exhibition concerts. 


Scherchen Conducts 


As in preceding years, the Philhar- 
monic Society engaged eminent guest 
conductors for its concerts. The first 
was to have been Willem Mengelberg, 
but his illness necessitated a substitu- 
tion in the person of Hermann Scher- 
chen, who organized an international 
music and dramatic teaching session. 
The program was composed of Bee- 
thoven’s works, with Alphonse Onnon, 
first violinist, as soloist in Beethoven's 
Concerto. The second concert was en- 
trusted to Erich Kleiber who will con- 
duct several concerts here this winter. 
He chose well-known works from the 
classical repertoire as well as a Handel 
concerto arranged by Schonberg in 
which the Kolisch Quartet were soloists. 

The first big foreign concert of the 
season permitted us to hear for the first 
time in Brussels the Prague Philhar- 
monic under Talisch of whom we keep 
an unforgettable impression. The pro- 
gram of this extraordinary orchestra 
included celebrated pages from Smetana, 
Dvorak and Franck, and earned an 
enormous success. 


KLEMPERER RESUMES LOS ANGELES BATON 





Hailed in Philharmonic Return 
—Monteux Appears in Last 
of Guest Series 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—Otto Klem- 
perer made a triumphant re-entry in the 
fifth pair of Philharmonic concerts in 
the Auditorium on Jan. 9 and 10. Seem- 
ingly fresh after an arduous season as 
guest conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, Mr. Klemperer 
conducted with his wonted zeal and was 
the recipient of a heart-warming ova- 
tion. Not only was he in a glad mood, 
but the musicians responded with un- 
usual alacrity. 


Capacity Audiences 


Beginning with the Overture to “Der 
Freischiitz,’ the program included Mo- 
zart’s Symphony in G Minor (K. 550) 
Strauss’s ‘Death and Transfiguration’ 
and a superlative performance of the 
Brahms First. It was a memorable eve- 
ning of sublime music and wunprece- 
dented ovations. Both concerts were 
heard by capacity audiences. 

Scarcely less enthusiastic was the 


huge audience that bade Pierre Mon- 
teux farewell, after a dozen ipo 
ances, in the concert of Dec. With 
the glamorous Maria Jeritza as yaaa. 
the large audience was in festive mood 
and gave both the conductor and the 
blonde soprano spontaneous ovations. 
The orchestra played superbly “Three 
Antique Dances’ by Respighi, Strauss’s 
‘Don Juan,’ Overture to “Der Fleder- 
maus,’ Ravel’s ‘La Valse’ and Liszt's 
‘Les Préludes’ Mme. Jeritza won much 
acclaim for her singing of an aria from 
Tchaikovsky's ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ an ar- 
rangement of Kreisler’s “Liebeslied’ and 
an aria from Lehar’s operetta, ‘Paga- 
nini. 

The popular-priced program on Jan. 
4, had Henry Svedrofsky as conductor, 
and Anthony Linden, flutist, and Alfred 
Kastner, harpist, as assisting artists in 
Mozart’s Concerto for flute and harp. 
Jackie Cooper, youthful film player, was 
also called in to read the lines that sug- 
gested Deems Taylor’s whimsical set- 
ting of “Through the Looking Glass.’ 
Goldmark’s ‘Sakuntala’ Overture and 
Sibelius’s First Symphony completed the 
program. Hat D. Crain 


La Société Philharmonique de Brux- 
elles is arranging a series of recitals 
devoted to ‘The Masters of the Piano- 
forte,’ beginning with Bach and ending 
with Ravel. Some of the best-known 
pianists of the day, including Brailow- 
sky, Casadesus, Horowitz, Uninsky and 
the Belgian, Marcel Maas, are expected 
to take part. 


Defauw Concerts Praised 


The opening program of the Defauw 
concerts brought works by Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms, excellently inter- 
preted by Defauw. Bronislaw Huber- 
man, violinist, was soloist in the Bee- 
thoven Concerto which he performed 
with supreme control. The second, also 
under Defauw, offered a variety of 
works by Bach, Berlioz, Debussy, L. 
Jongen (“Malaisie”) and finally the 
song from ‘Don Quichotte a Dulcinée, 


by Ravel, a work of prodigious inven- 
tion and spirit. It was sung with con- 
summate artistry by Ch. Pantzera. 

Among important recitals was that 
of «ae master ’cellist, Pablo Casals; the 
spk sdid Manhattan String Quartet; 
Josef Hofmann, pianist, on his first 
visit to Brussels; Eleanor Steele and 
Hall Clovis, who confirmed their great 
success of last year; the Instrumental 
Quartet of Paris, who offered a pro- 
gram of high calibre; and Marian An 
derson, the distinguished Negro con- 
tralto who is much appreciated when 
ever she appears here. We must als 
mention the sonata for ’cello and pian 
given by P. Herman and Pauline Aron 
stein, pianist. Miss Aronstein possesses 
a first-rate talent. 

La Société des Concerts de Liége 
will give four symphonic concerts dur 
ing the season devoted to Beethoven. 





Concert of Huybrechts’s Chamber 
Music Sponsored by Exhibition 


BRUSSELS, Jan. 15. 
UCH success was attained at the 
International Exhibition by the 
compositions of Albert Huybrechts, who 
occupies a prominent position among 
the Belgian musicians of his genera- 
tion. The music, sensitive, refined and 
profoundly human, has won him a wide 
reputation. 

The Committee of the Exhibition 
wish to honor this talented compatriot 
by organizing a chamber music concert 
exclusively of his works within the en- 
closure of the World’s Fair. The whole 
of this program, of sustained interest, 
was given with impressive fervor by 
Mrs. Louon-Halloy, pianist; L. Bra- 
connier, soprano; Marcel Louon, ’cell- 
ist; Courte, viola, all of whom deserved 
heartiest congratulations. 

Huybrechts’s Concertino for ‘cello 
was included in the program of the 
Grand Symphonic Concerts of the Ex- 
hibition. Of powerful character and 
deeply chromatic, this work was inter- 
preted with rare mastery by Maurice 
Dambors and obtained a considerable 
success. 

During the summer, a lecture on 
Huybrechts was given by Paul Coffaer, 
pioneer of modern music in Belgium 
and founder of the Pro Arte concerts. 
The lecture was broadcast by |’Institute 
National de Radio, which recently or- 
ganized another meeting at which Huy- 
brechts’s Sonata for violin and piano 
was played. The composer was awarded 
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Mrs. Jardine Speaks at Club Luncheon 

A club luncheon of the officers of the 
New York Music Clubs was given at 
the Great Northern Hotel on Jan. 6 
under the auspices of Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley, a past-president of the Nat- 
ional Federation of Music Clubs and 
now one of the national chairmen. Mrs. 
John Alexander Jardine, national presi- 
dent of the federation, spoke after the 
luncheon, discussing the federation’s 
growth and value in inculcating music 


into the growing generations, prepar- 
ing the way for a national musical 
psychology. 

Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, also a 


past-president of the federation and now 
first vice-president, was introduced 
at the luncheon, which was attended by 
many notables active in the musical life 
of New York and the nation. 








Among Participants in the Albert Huybrechts 
Concert Were Mme. Louon-Halloy, Mr. Huy- 
brechts (Front Row, Centre), V. Apostel, 
S. Braconnier, Messrs. Louon, Kerremans, Van 
Guchte, Courte and Antoine 


the E. S. Coolidge prize in 1926 for this 
work which marked the starting point 
of his career as a composer. Mrs. 
Louon-Hailoy, pianist, and Rosseels, 
violinist, were the performers. 


GEORGES PACQUET 


Alexander Brailowsky Arrives in 
America 

Alexander Brailowsky, Russian pian- 
ist, arrived in this country on Jan. 9 
on the Ile de France for his first Amer- 
ican concert tour in five years. He will 
give a recital in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 
17. His first concert was given in To- 
ronto on Jan. 13, to be followed by re- 
citals during the remainder of the month 
in St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Ottawa, Buf 
falo and Chicago. During Februar) 
he will tour throughout the South, 
playing in Nashville, Macon, and New 
Orleans. On the Pacific Coast he will 
give recitals in Los Angeles, Santa Bar- 
bara, Eureka, Stockton, and will make 
appearances with the San Francisco 
Symphony. He will also play in Port 
land, Ore., Ogden, Ut., Pocatello, Ida., 
Moorhead, Minn., and in Minneapolis. 
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Debuts and New Castings in Metropolitans’s Fortnight 





Josephine Antoine and 
Joseph Bentonelli Make 
First Appearances — 
Lawrence, Meisle, Wet- 
tergren and Kullmann 
Heard in New Roles 


XTEW singers and popular 
iN favorites in new roles 
were the rule in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s fortnight. Joseph- 
ine Antoine, American colora- 
tura soprano, made her bow as 
Pauline in ‘Mignon’ and was 
later heard as Gilda. 

Joseph Bentonelli, another 
\merican, was called suddenly 
after an audition to take the 
place of Richard Crooks, who 
was ill, and the new tenor was 
heard in ‘Manon’ for his debut. 

Charles Kullmann appeared 
as Alfredo, Don José and the 
Duke of Mantua. Kathryn 
Meisle and Marjorie Lawrence 
were heard in ‘Siegfried’ and 
‘Die Gotterdammerung, Ha- 
lévy’s ‘La Juicefi’ was revived 
as a benefit after several sea- 
sons with Rethberg, Martinelli and 
Pinza, and ‘Tristan und Isolde’ with 
Flagstad, Wettergren and Melchior was 
also a non-subscription performance. 


Flagstad Returns As Isolde 

The first ‘Tristan und Isolde’ of the sea 
son on Dec. 30 marked the return of 
Kirsten Flagstad. Though the noble voice 
has been warmer on some other occasions, 
the Norse soprano’s Isolde was again a 
characterization of great beauty. The ease 
and poise with which she achieved the top 
notes that so commonly are screamed by 
Isoldes of the day was again cause for re- 
joicing, though this has ceased to be a new 
story. Her fidelity to pitch was a benison 
to the ear in the love music of the second 
act and was of practical service, one sus- 
pects, for a Tristan not quite so secure in 
his softer notes. Elsewhere, particularly 
in the final act, Lauritz Melchior rose to 
his full height as a dramatic singer who has 
no peer today in the music of Tristan. 

A new Brangane of distinction, chiefly 
on the acting side, contributed much to the 
merit of the performance. Gertrud Wet- 
tergren has something of Mme. Flagstad’s 
ability to be pictorial and to hold attention 
without unnecessary gestures or other 
bodily movements. Her impersonation was 
one of sympathy and insight. Vocally, it 
also was well contrived, though not excep- 
tional as to beauty or weight of tone. 

Friedrich Schorr’s Kurwenal was not 
one of his more notable characterizations. 
The big voice of Emanuel List was devoted 
to the sorrows of King Marke and the light 
one of Hans Clemens to the music of the 
Sailor and the Shepherd. Arnold Gabor 
appeared as Melot. The new stage direc- 
tor, Leopold Sachse, sought to improve on 
Wagner by bringing Melot on the scene 
at the end of the first act, apparently so as 
to have that sorry personage begin his 
eavesdropping with the arrival of Tristan’s 
ship. The particular authority for this 
startling innovation remained shrouded in 
mystery. 

Artur Bodanzky conducted a perform 
ance of spirit if not all that heart could 
wish in the playing of the supposedly im 
proved orchestra. O 


‘Lucia’ Rings Out the Old Year 

New Year’s Eve is not a time for musi- 
cal profundities. But Donizetti’s ‘Lucia’ 
oubtless has many admirers, even at this 
ite date, who would resent any implica 
tion that it is a frivolous opera. The so- 
alled ‘Mad Scene,’ at least, has to be taken 
eriously when sung by an artist of the 
exceptional equipment of Lily Pons 
‘hough not in her best voice, she stirred 
he house to frenetic applause by the 






Maurice 


Joseph Bentonelli, Called Sud- 
denly to the 
Made His Entry in 


Debut 


SURPRISE DEBUT 


Metropolitan, 
‘Manon’ 


sparkle of her horiture. Dramatically, 
too, she presented a charming embodiment 
of the unhappy bride of Lammermoor. 
Nino Martini employed his lyric tenor 
smoothly and, in the main, gratefully as 
Edgardo. In appearance he was a gallant 
figure with no need of stage helps to con- 
vey the illusion of youth. Carlo Morelli 
sang Sir Henry and Virgilio Lazzari was 
Raimondo. Angelo Bada, Giordano Pal- 
trinieri and Thelma Votipka were other 
participants. Gennaro Papi conducted. 
“4 


‘Tannhauser’ Rings in the New 

The second “Tannhauser’ of the season 
was given on the evening of Jan. 1, with 
several changes in cast from the first per- 
formance. Kirsten Flagstad was heard as 
Elisabeth; Margaret Halstead was the 
Venus, and Emanuel List, the Landgrat 
Lauritz Melchior again sang in the title- 
role. The other singers included Friedrich 
Schorr as Wolfram; Editha Fleischer as 
the Young Shepherd and Messrs. Clemens, 
Gabor, Paltrinieri and Wolfe as the other 
minstrels. Karl Riedel conducted. 

Mme. Flagstad sang superbly, especially 
in ‘Dich, Teure Halle.’ The finale to the 
second act was tremendously effective and 
the Prayer a beautiful piece of vocalism 
If there was some reticence on the his- 
trionic side of the third act, the result was 
far better than some of the very busy Elisa- 
beths who have tried to put dramatic sig- 
nificance into this scene. 

Miss Halstead’s Venus has improved im- 
measurably, both vocally and dramatically, 
since she first sang the part, and she was 
much applauded. 

Mr. List’s Landgraf was 
dignified throughout and Mr 
his music effectively. Mr 
highly dramatic and his ‘Romerzahlung’ 
achieved its usual high standard. Mr 
Riedel, after a somewhat dubious start, con- 
ducted well and it was a relief to hear the 
march sung once more as a march and 
not as a military quickstep H. 


sonorous and 
Schorr sang 
Melchior was 


Tibbett in Second ‘Aida’ 


The season’s second ‘Aida’ on the evening 
of Jan. 2 brought one change in cast, with 
Lawrence Tibbett singing the role of 
Amonasro with full-throated tones, and 
investing the part with dramatic virility 
Elisabeth Rethberg as Aida did some beau- 
tiful singing, especially in the ‘Ritorno Vin- 
citor’ and the Nile Scene. Both she and 
Giovanni Martinelli as Radames were in 
good voice, but their Tomb Scene would 
have been vastly more effective had they 
kept their singing within a more pianissimo 
frame. Gertrud Wettergren was again a 
pictorial and dramatically vivid Amneris, 


NEW COLORATURA 
Josephine Antoine 
(Right) as Philine 
the Role in which 

She Made Her 
Metropolitan 


Wide World 











while Chase Baromeo lent his finely sono- 
rous bass voice and dignified bearing to the 
part of Ramfis. Louis D’Angelo was the 
King and Thelma Votipka sang the meas- 
ures of the Priestess. Some of the incon- 
gruous gyrations of the dancers again 
caused amazement. Under the baton of 
Ettore Panizza the performance as a whole 
was well-proportioned c. 


‘Siegfried’ and a New Briinnhilde 


‘Siegfried’ on Jan. 3 presented a new 
Briinnhilde, Marjorie Lawrence taking 
over the part of the heroine who has slum- 
bered through a couple of decades while 
waiting for “the greatest hero of the 





Lorelle 


LILY PONS Rejoined the Metropolitan 


in ‘Lucia’ 


come and wake her with his 
As she had sung the Briinnhilde in 
the earlier ‘Walkie,’ those who were wit- 
nesses to both performances could sense a 
continuity often denied at successive repre- 
sentation of the ‘Ring’ dramas because of 
changes of cast for the continuing roles. 
The final set from the new mountings of 
“Walkiire’ was used, so that Briinnhilde 
awoke just where she had gone to sleep— 
with the same broken stump behind her 
instead of the leafy tree that long since 
came to be taken for granted in ‘Walkiire’ 
and ‘Siegfried’ productions. Aside from 
this detail, it could scarcely be said that 
the new setting and the old ones of the 
preceding acts were mutually complemen- 
tary 


world” to 
kiss. 


Jan. 4 and won a complete success. 





Estelle Edwards 


ISOLDE FROM NORWAY 
Kirsten Flagstad Returned to the Com- 
pany in Her Best Known Role 





De Bellis 
NINO MARTINI, the Edgardo in Donizetti's 
Opera 
Miss Lawrence contrived the scene of 


the awakening skillfully and sang the music 
with insight and feeling, if perhaps an ex- 
cess of energy. The Siegfried of the eve- 
ning remarkably resembled his father, Sieg- 
mund, as recalled from the earlier repre- 
sentation of ‘Walkiire,’ in bulk, stride and 
voice. But he sang better. Lauritz Mel- 
chior was near his best in the forge scene 
and thereafter. Ludwig Hofmann’s Wan- 
derer was dignified and pictorial, if some- 
what dry as to voice. There was an ad- 
mirable new Alberich in Eduard Habich 
and the Mime of Marek Windheim was 
one much advanced over his first essay of 
the part. Kathryn Meisle sang Erda 
smoothly, though the role is traditionally 
associated with a heavier voice. Emanuel 
List cared sonorously for the music of 
Fafner. Editha Fleischer was the Forest 
Bird. 

Artur Bodanzky’s leadership was such 
as to result in some dragging of the earlier 
scenes but the orchestral performance 
gained in intensity and eloquence as the 
evening progressed. , 

Josephine Antoine Makes Debut 

in ‘Mignon’ 

Josephine Antoine made her debut as 
Philine in ‘Mignon’ on Saturday afternoon, 


The 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Boston Symphony Gives American 
Premiere of Recent Roussel Work 


BOSTON, Jan. 20 


At IRST performance in the United 
States of the Roussel Symphony 
No. 4, and some notable repetitions of 
former successes have distinguished the 
programs of the Boston Symphony. 
For the concerts of Dec. 27-28, Dr. 
Koussevitzky arranged the following: 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 53...... posses Roussel 
; (First time in America) 

‘Night on Mount Triglaw’ from + a 

Symphony in B Mimor........-.. Schubert 

Roussel does not plumb the deeps in 
search. of thematic material, but he 
makes “adroit use of that which comes 
to his mind. The work is in four move- 
ments, one of which is indicated as 
Lento molto and the others not too 
slavishly following the general out- 
lines of sonata and rondo form. The 
music is far from simple to perform. 
A pity that the composer should not 
have heard his work, as played by this 
orchestra, it will probably receive no 
more complete an interpretation. 

The ‘Mlada’ music was brilliant and 
brittle, leaning heavily upon typical 
orchestration for its interest, while the 
Ravel is better suited to a ‘Pops’ pro- 
gram, than to the formal symphonic 
performance. The program was not a 
shining example of the best in that ex- 
acting art. However, Dr. Koussevitzky 
was evidently at the top of his bent 
when he assembled the numbers for the 
concerts of Jan. 3-4: 


‘Classical’ Symphony, Op. 35. ...Prokofieff 
‘Le Sacre du Printemps’........ Stravinsky 
Symphony No. 2...........--+..:: Brahms 


The altogether charming ‘Classical’ 
Symphony has been a member of the 
classic group, so far as Bostonians are 





concerned, ever since its introduction 
here in 1927 and with each performance 
the pleasure of its audiences is newly 
roused. 

A greater demonstration however, 
followed the playing of ‘Le Sacre.’ The 
piece has ever been somewhat of a 
musical step-child here in Boston, but 
on Jan. 4 it was redeemed. Deep-rooted 
indeed must have been the prejudices 
which did not vanish before one of the 
clearest and most illuminating perform- 
ances we have yet heard from any or- 
chestra. Twice were the men brought 
to their feet in response to the en- 
thusiasm of the audience—enthusiasm 
which did not languish, but carried 
over for the performance of the Brahms, 
which was a superb piece of work and 
closed a memorable program. 


Beveridge Webster Soloist 


The second of the Monday evening 
concerts on Dec. 30 brought Beveridge 
Webster as soloist in the Brahms Piano 
Concerto No. 2. The program opened 
with the ‘Egmont’ Overture by Bee- 
thoven and closed with the Tanieieff 
Symphony No. 1, which Dr. Koussevit- 
zky has introduced after thirty odd 
years of oblivion on the library shelves. 

The overture received its usual dra- 
matic reading and the Tanieieff work 
succeeded in charming the Monday 
patrons as it had previously pleased 
audiences a short time before. Mr. 
Webster’s performance was free from 
mannerisms, his technique was firm 
and his pedal well controlled. He played 
in a thoroughly intelligent manner. 

A first performance in Boston was 
given Arcady Dubensky’s “Tom Saw- 





IMPROVED SYMPHONY IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Orchestra under Baton of Pierre 
Monteux at Opening of Its 
Twenty-fourth Season 


San Francisco, Jan. 20.—The San 
Francisco Symphony began its twenty- 
fourth season on Jan. 10 in the War 
Memorial Opera House. Pierre Mon- 
teux was greeted cordially by an an- 
ticipatory audience. But with the first 
pronouncement of the opening theme 
of Bach’s Passacaglia in C Minor, 
arranged by Respighi, the doubting 
auditors sat up and took notice. By 
the end of the program the Friday after- 
noon society audience remained to re- 
call the stocky little conductor six times. 
The tone quality of the orchestra was 
vastly improved. The timbre of the 
various sections had been miraculously 
co-ordinated into a well knit, colorful 
and rich tonal fabric. The brasses and 
woodwinds, previously noted for infi- 
delities to pitch, played in tune all after- 
noon! And the brasses accomplished 
memorable pianissimi. They also ac- 
complished fortissimi without blaring. 

There are many new faces in the 
orchestra. Willem Van Den Burg is 
solo ‘cellist and assistant conductor, the 
first in the history of the orchestra to 
be officially listed as such. Nathan 
Firestone returns to the orchestra as 
solo viola. Henry Woempner is first 
flute; Julius Shanis, first oboe; Adolph 
Weiss, first bassoon; Pierre Lambert, 
first horn; Benjamin Klatzkin, first 
trumpet; Orlando Giosi, first trombone; 
Rudolph Schmitt, first clarinet. Leslie 


Schivo continues at English horn and 
other principals remain the same—with 
Naom Blinder continuing as concert- 
master. 

The opening program besides the 
Bach-Respighi Passacaglia, included 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 7, Debussy’s 
Nocturnes, ‘Clouds,’ ‘Festivals,’ ‘Sirens’ 
—with the aid of women singers from 
the Municipal Chorus, and Strauss’s 
‘Till Eulenspiegel.” Mr. Monteux em- 
phasized the music—never himself. 

About $20,000 is still needed to bal- 
ance the budget. Managing-director 
Leonora Wood Armsby is endeavoring 
to make the populace symphony con- 
scious. A Women’s Symphony Guild 
consisting of presidents and representa- 
tives of some eighty women’s organiza- 
tions has been formed at the suggestion 
of Lillian Birmingham, prominent in 
music club circles. 

Maryory M. FIsHer 








Three First Ladies 
Hear Jepson and Crooks 


Wasurincton, D. C., Jan. 20.— 
At a recent recital here, Helen Jep- 
son, soprano, and Richard Crooks, 
tenor, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera, had the unusual honor of 
numbering among their auditors the 
wife of the President of the United 
States and the widows of two 
former presidents. The three First 
Ladies were Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. William H. Taft, 
and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 








yer’ at the Dec. 29 concert by the Peo- 
ples Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky con- 
ducting. At the same concert a first 
performance in Boston was also given 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s Suite After 
English Folk-Songs. Other items were 
the ‘Faust’ Overture, the Prelude and 
‘Liebestod’ from ‘Tristan’ and ‘Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey, by Wagner. 
The Bach Concerto for two pianos in- 
troduced Jeanne Behrend and Alexan- 
der Kelberine. 

Mr. Dubensky’s work, which proved 
guileless, was composed especially for 
the one-hundredth anniversary of Mark 
Twain’s birth. 

With Jess Maria Sanroma as assist- 
ing pianist, the Boston String Quartet 
gave its first concern of a series of 
three in Jordan Hall on Jan. 6, Founded 
by the New England Conservatory of 
Music, the quartet includes Harrison 
Keller, Paul Fedorovsky, Georges 
Fourel and Alfred Zighera, all of the 
faculty. The program listed the Quar- 
tet Op. 26, by Ernst Toch; Quartet in 
D, by Mozart, and the Brahms Quin- 
tet, Op. 34. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 


TOSCANINI RETURNS; 
SILENT ON RETIREMENT 








Whitmore and Roussel Symphonies 
Among Novelties—An All-Debussy 
Program Planned 


Arturo Toscanini arrived on board the 
Lafayette on Jan. 16 to fulfill his en- 
gagement of ten weeks as conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Toscanini. 

No statement was forthcoming either 
from Mr. Toscanini or from the or- 
chestra management concerning the 
Italian conductor’s projected retirement. 
Regarding his programs for the season, 
it was disclosed that he plans to intro- 
duce to Philharmonic audiences Emer- 
son Whithorne’s Second Symphony and 
the Fourth Symphony of Albert Rous- 
sel. On April 16, 17 and 19, he will 
conduct an all-Debussy list to include a 
performance with chorus of ‘The 
Blessed Damozel.’ 

Among the soloists during Mr. Tos- 
canini’s term, Nathan Milstein, violin- 
ist, will be heard in the Mendelssohn 
Concerto; Alfred Wallenstein, ’cellist, 
in the Dvorak Concerto on March 11 
and 13, and Rudolf Serkin, pianist, will 
make his debut in the Beethoven Fourth 
and the Mozart B Flat concertos. 





Geoffrey Toye Resigns as Managing 
Director of Covent Garden 


Lonpon, Jan. 19.—As the result of 
differences of opinion with the directors 
over matters of policy, Geoffrey Toye 
has resigned as managing director of the 
Covent Garden Opera Company. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, artistic director and 
chief conductor at Covent Garden, is 
now in America. 





Albert Morini, European Concert 
Manager, Visits U. S. 


Albert Morini, European concert man- 
ager, arrived recently on the Ile de 
France for his annual visit to America. 
During the past Fall Mr. Morini handled 
the European tour of the Westminster 
Choir, Manhattan String Quartet, Elea- 
nor Steele and Hall Clovis and others. 
Mr. Morini will bring to Europe for 
an extensive tour of France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, the Yale Glee Club, con- 
ducted by Marshall Bartholomew, be- 
ginning next June. Mr. Morini is both 
the brother and personal representative 
of Erica Morini, noted violinist. 











New Arts and Letters Head | 








Dr. Walter Damrosch, the Newly Elected 
President of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters 


Dr. Walter Damrosch was elected 
president of the National Institute oi 
Arts and Letters, succeeding Governor 
Wilbur L. Cross of Connecticut, at that 
group’s annual meeting and dinner held 
at the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters on Jan. 15. Deems Taylor was 
also elected an officer of the organiza- 
tion at that time. 


NEW WORKS PLAYED 
BY HARTFORD FORCES 


Civic Symphony Gives Premieres 
of Two Compositions by 
Astori Under Stefano 


Hartrorp, Jan. 20.—The Hartford 
Civic Symphony played world premieres 
of two compositions on Dec. 15 at Av- 
ery Memorial. The new works, both by 
Alda Astori, were ‘Danse Mauresque’ 
and ‘Les Deux Momies.’ Salvatore 
Mario de Stefano, harpist, played Za- 
bel’s “The Fountain,’ and for the first 
time in Hartford Tournier’s ‘Féerie.’ 
Mr. de Stefano conducted the Astori 
works and the Overture to ‘La Scala di 
Seta,’ by Rossini-Sodero. George Heck, 
concertmaster, conducted the ‘Lohengrin’ 
preludes and the ‘1812’ Overture. 

The West Hartford Chorus of fifty- 
two mixed voices was heard on Dec. 16 
in the William Hall High School under 
Carl Walton Deckelman. Albert Stan- 
ley Usher was the accompanist. Annie 
Louise David, harpist, won much ap- 
plause and Irene Daley Dolin and Ger 
trude Ford sang incidental solos. John 
Goss and his London Singers moved 
into the large Bushnell hall for their 
program of Dec. 18 and sang with de 
lightful gusto and informality. Schoo! 
children crowded Bushnell hall on Dec 
18 for Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel und Gre 
tel,’ sung by a cast from the Nationa 
Music League of New York. 

About 4,000 persons defied the bleak 
weather in order to sing Christmas 
carols in the Hartford Times plaza on 
Dec. 20. James S. Stevens led the com 
munity sing, part of which was broad 
cast. Angelo Coniglione led a band of 
fifty members of the Musicians’ Protect 
ive Association, and Walter S. Dawley 
gave a recital on the Hammond organ 


J.F.K 
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Dear Musical America: 


As told you on another page by your 
correspondent from Italy, the Duce has 
forbidden the appearance in Italy of 
artists from so-called “Sanctions Lands” 
and the playing of music by composers 
of those nations. Thus much good play- 
ing of much good music will not be 
heard in Italy this season. 

According to that excellent little mag- 
azine, Musica d’Oggi, published by G. 
Ricordi & Co., Milan, French music is 
not being eliminated, but the amount is 
being reduced by governmental order. 
Thus, the Scala in Milan will not pro- 
duce Thomas’s ‘Mignon’ and Rimsky’s 
‘Kitezh,’ replacing them with Giordano’s 
‘Siberia’ and Cilea’s ‘Arlesiana’; the 
Regio in Turin ‘L’Elisir d’ Amore’ in- 
stead of Massenet’s ‘Werther’ ; the Reale 
in Rome Puccini’s ‘Manon Lescaut’ and 
another Italian work instead of Mas- 
senet’s ‘Manon’ and Thomas’s ‘Mignon’ 
and the Teatro Verdi at Trieste Zan- 
donai’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’ for Bor- 
odine’s ‘Prince Igor.’ The move includes 
radio, for an order was given for the 
suspension of a broadcast of Granados’s 
‘Goyescas.’ Spain is thus included in 
so-called musica seria. 

As for light or popular music, none 
by composers of ‘paesi sanzionisti’ is to 
be performed. 

My irreverent soul cannot conceive 
of governmental rulings in matters of 
art. Still, after hearing the very bad 
score of ‘Mignon’ recently, I wonder if 
any measure is too harsh to put a 
quietus on that kind of thing. Some bad 
music has a way of going on and on 
just as surely as good music does. Al- 
most any ruling would be welcomed by 
me that would take off the boards such 
composers as Flotow, Thomas, Meyer- 
beer, Halévy, Chaminade, and all the 
composers who have ever written solos 
for the cornet! 

* 7 * 

In the same magazine, I learn to my 
utter astonishment that in the land of 
ypera, Mozart’s imperishable ‘La Nozze 
di Figaro’ will receive its first perform- 


ance in Genoa at that city’s famous opera 


house, the Carlo Felice, this winter. 

Who said that Genoa, the birthplace of 

Paganini, wasn’t musical? It’s taken 

only one hundred and fifty years to get 

around to “The Marriage of Figaro’.... 
* o . 

Did you know that when Eugene 
Goossens gave his recent performance 
of “Tannhauser’ in Cincinnati with his 
symphony forces he gave what was 
probably the first hearing in English of 











the Paris version? “Tannhauser’ has, 
of course, been sung in this country and 
in England in English on many occa- 
sions, but not the Paris version which, 
as you know, differs very greatly from 
the old version. In many respects it 
is an entirely different work. 

They tell me that it was a great suc- 
cess, with the audience and with the 
press, in short, with everybody, and 
that Goossens conducted it com amore. 
Which makes me ask: Why don’t we 
hear him in New York again, either 
as guest conductor of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony or at the Metropolitan 
Opera? He is one of a small band of 
prominent conductors of our time who 
is equally at home in the symphonic 
and operatic repertoires. 


* * * 


I’m really very grateful to a brilliant 
friend in Berlin who writes to me to 
set right a wholly unintentional error 
which I made in writing to you in your 
issue of Nov. 25. I confused the 
German initials B. Z. (which is the way 
people refer to the Berliner Zeitung am 
Mittag) with the Boersen Zeitung, 
which my correspondent properly calls 
“an old, conservative and reputable pa- 
per catering to financial circles.” The 
music critic of that paper is Otto Stein- 
hagen, who has been writing for it for 
years and is still doing so. On the 
other hand, H. H. Stuckenschmidt, the 
gifted younger critic, relieved of his 
post by the Nazis, was succeeded on the 
Berliner Zeitung am Mittag by E. van 
der Nill, a young man, formerly private 
secretary to the dean of the State Acad- 
emy of Music. He’s writing for it now, 
as is Wilhelm Matthes. 

I mentioned Matthes going to the 
B. Z. from a Nuremberg paper, com- 
menting on calling a man from a pro- 
vincial paper to Berlin, especially an old 
man. For in no less an authority (sic) 
than the Zeitschrift fiir Musik, I had 
read that he had served in the city of 
the Meistersinger for fifty years. Now 
[ am told by the same kind friend in 
Berlin that, according to a reliable 
German dictionary of musicians, Matthes 
was born in 1889 and is, therefore, forty- 
six; not so old. And I might add not 
so accurate for the Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, in the old days a very depend- 
able magazine. 

My apologies to the gentlemen in 
question. I surely mixed them up. But 
these are hectic days, and when | tell 
you that the two leading music critics 
on Berlin daily newspapers today are 
Robert Oboussier in the Deutsche All- 
gemeine Zeitung and Heinrich Strobel 
in the Berliner Tageblatt, you’ll under- 
stand that music in Germany isn’t what 
it was. Here’s hoping that it may some 
day again be! 


* * * 


Out in the Windy Spaces where en- 
tities go when they leave this planet, 
Harry B. Smith, librettist, and Clement 
Scott, the British critic and poet, are 
probably talking things over. 

Why? Well, in the recent Times 
obituary notice of Smith, whose book 
for de Koven’s ‘Robin Hood’ was in a 
large measure responsible for the work’s 
success, was the surprising statement: 
“Perhaps ‘O, Promise Me’ from ‘Robin 
Hood’ was the most popular song Mr. 
Smith wrote.” 

Now, Mr. Smith did not write that 
poem and Clement Scott did. And, in 
a manner of speaking, ‘O, Promise Me,’ 
though always sung in ‘Robin Hood,’ is 
not an integral part of the score. It 
was interpolated for Jessie Bartlett 
Davis who was the original Alan-a- 
Dale, and always seems more or less 
dragged in. 
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Since we are back in the days of 
‘Robin Hood’ and ‘O, Promise Me’ I 
wonder how many of your readers re- 
member the pother that was raised at 
the time about de Koven’s lifting the 
first phrase of the song from Gastal- 
don’s ‘Musica Proibita’? They used 
even to have an alleged witticism: 
“Lock up your music-boxes, de Koven’s 
come to town!” There is no question 
of the identity of the opening phrases in 
the two songs though whether de Koven 
took it deliberately from Gastaldon or 
confused inspiration with memory, as 
has happened many times, is impossible 
to decide. But what bothers me, and 
always has, is that I do not remember 
anyone at the time or later, commenting 
on the fact that Gastaldon had stolen 
the phrase, verbatim, from the duet be- 
tween Di Luna and Leonora in the 
fourth act of ‘Il Trovatore,’ the duet 
containing one of Verdi’s most superb 
phrases, that of Leonora to the words, 
“Calpesta il mio cadavere ma salva il 
trovator’.” Those interested will find 
Gastaldon’s and de Koven’s phrase in 
Di Luna’s part in the duet. 
* * + 

Many friends in this country of Erich 
Kleiber, the noted Austrian conductor, 
and his charming wife, Ruth, received 
Christmas greetings from them from 
their home in Mondsee, Austria, where 
they have been living since Herr 
Kleiber departed from the State Opera 
in Berlin. 

You'll recall how he and Furtwangler 
opposed governmental interference with 
their artistic activities when the Nazis 
first took over the land of Goethe and 
Bach. Kleiber was assailed for his per- 
formance of music so advanced (and, 
therefore, in Nazi eyes dangerous to 
their particular brand of Kultur) as 
Alban Berg’s ‘Lulu’ Suite. Almost 
simultaneously Furtwangler defended 
Hindemith in a long article, Hindemith, 
whose music was forbidden to be per- 
formed. Both men, two of the most 
distinguished conductors in Germany, 
were relieved of their contracts— 
Kleiber at his own request—with the 
State Opera, Furtwangler of his addi- 
tional activity as conductor of the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic. 

Of course, they wanted to leave. But 
it was some time until they were per- 
mitted to. Then Kleiber departed; 
Furtwangler remained, but was not al- 
lowed to conduct. After time passed, he 
arranged his future with the Fiihrer by 
eating what, must, at best, have been 
very humble pie, and reappeared in 
Berlin last winter, heartily welcomed 
by the public. This season I learn he 
has been quite ill. 

But Kleiber did not withdraw from 
the position he took at the time of the 
encounter. He was not a German, but 
an Austrian, who had risen to the most 
coveted position in Germany, that of 
Generalmusikdirektor of the Berlin State 
Opera. He had never been a Nazi, was 
opposed to the whole regimentation of 
art along with life and when he left, 
after a very brilliant career in Germany, 
he returned to his native land. From 
Mondsee, his present home, he travels 
all over the continent, save Germany, 
as guest conductor of leading orches- 
tras. 

I hear on excellent authority that he 
has had two bids from Germany to re- 
turn, one from Berlin and one from 
Munich. But, as was reported to me: 
“Er denkt garnicht daran” (“he’s not 
giving it a moment’s thought”) and has 
no intention of returning as long as 
conditions are what they are. One 
would think that along with the com- 
plete control that the rulers of Germany 
now have, they might also possess some 
pride. Apparently they don’t, otherwise 
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Nathan Milstein, Again on Tour in This 
Country, Is Playing Several of His Own 
Transcriptions for Violin 








they would not have asked Kleiber twice 
to return. 

It may be, too, that they just haven't 
been able to find among the new 100 
per cent National Socialist conductors 
any to compare with Erich Kleiber as 
an artist. In fact, I’m sure they 
haven't ! 

* + * 

I see that Gershwin’s ‘Porgy and 
Bess’ has closed its run in New York 
and has gone to Philadelphia, and will 
later be seen in Chicago. One of my 
imps, who is an inveterate “last-nighter,” 
usually getting around to plays just be 
fore they close, went to see the piece 
by Gershwin-DuBose et al., and believes 
the other cities are in for a fine treat. 

After enjoying what he said was one 
of the most entertaining evenings he had 
spent in the theatre, he went back stage 
and wandered around in Catfish Row, 
and he says that the amusing scene is 
just as clever seen at close range as 
it is from the auditorium. 

Then he visited Bess (Anne Brown) 
and Serena (Ruby Elzy) in their dress- 
ing rooms, having been much impressed 
with their singing and acting. Finally, 
he found Porgy and ventured to ask 
him about the amazing feats he per- 
formed as the cripple, who gets about 
so rapidly on his knees. It is the more 
amazing because Todd Duncan is a big 
man. He has to forget that he has any 
legs below the knees, he says. And 
it is terrifically difficult. The conscious 
release of tension from the lower leg 
muscles creates a strain in all the big 
muscles of his torso, and that strain 
makes it hard for him to sing sometimes, 
especially as he has to sing in many 
awkward positions. Quite an achieve- 
ment, thinks your 


_—— 
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Los Angeles Honors Behymers on Golden Wedding 





Noted Concert Manager and 
Wife Feted on Fiftieth Wed- 
ding Anniversary at Elaborate 
Reception Attended by Several 
Hundreds — Famed Musicians 
Among Guests 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 20. 
YNDEN ELLSWORTH BEHY- 
MER, better known as “Bee,” and 
Mrs. Behymer celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of their wedding at an 
elaborate reception given by their three 
children at the home of the son, Glenar- 
von Behymer, on the evening of Jan. 3. 
Due to the prominence of the Behymers 
in the cultural life of the community 
since their arrival in Los Angeles on 
June 3, 1886, the affair assumed a mag- 
nitude of civic proportions, nearly 1,000 
people attending. 

City officials, consular representatives 
of many foreign countries, persons 
prominent in the social and musical 
worlds, telegrams and cables from this 
country and foreign lands, a room full 
of beautiful gifts and floral offerings 
without number attested to the affection 
and respect in which the couple is held. 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, Amelita Galli-Curci 
and the Behymer’s two daughters, Mrs. 
Roy Malcolm and Mrs. Egbert Earl 
Moody, were among those who assisted 
in receiving the guests. 

The celebration also was made the 
occasion for the presentation of another 
decoration for Mr. Behymer, Academia 
Hispano Americano from Cadiz, Spain, 
an institution devoted to the promotion 
of arts and sciences. The decoration is 
in the form of a metal star, to be worn 
around the neck on a red and yellow 
cord, and on. which is_ inscribed 
‘Scientia Mundi Lux,” (“Science is the 
light of the world”). Presentation was 
made by Baron Woldemar de Barkow, 
official delegate of the Academy. 

The list of decorations he has re- 
ceived includes Palms Academique 
from the French Government in 1908; 
St. Stanislas from Russia in 1910; St. 
Vladimir of Russia in 1912; Crown of 
Italy, 1924; Golden Palms of Crown of 
Leopold, Belgium, 1928, and Order of 
Orange-Nassau, Netherlands, 1932. 


Began Career in 1888 


Mr. Behymer was born in New Pal- 
estine, Ohio, on Nov. 5, 1862. He was 
married to Minetta Sparkes in North 
Dakota, bringing his bride to California 
a few months later. His career as an 
impresario began in 1888. Since then 
most of the greatest musical and dra- 
matic stars in the world have appeared 
under his management. He sponsored 
the visits of Patti, Bernhardt, Edwin 
Booth, Joseph Jefferson, Henry M. 
Stanley and others. He _ presented 
Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ for the first time 
in America in Los Angeles in March, 
1898; he organized the Los Angeles 
Symphony in the same year with Harley 
Hamilton as conductor, and assisted 
William A. Clark in the organization 
and management of the present Philhar- 
monic. ‘“Parsifal,’ given by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, had its first 
hearing in the West under his sponsor- 
ship in 1904. The list of artists who 
have appeared under his management 
before they became world famous in- 
cludes Lawrence Tibbett, Mario Cham- 
lee, Maude Allan, Ruth St. Denis, Isa- 
dora Duncan, Alice Gentle, Alice Neil- 


sen, Alfred Wallenstein 
Sanderson. 

The first meeting of the Hollywood 
Bowl Association was held in the library 
of the Behymer home. It was also there 
that the first plans for the Pilgrimage 
Play were formulated. In association 
with Jacob Riis, Frank Miller and 


and Sybil 





organized the first Easter 
service on Mount Rubidoux 
near Riverside, which marked the be 
ginning of such services. His exten- 
sive library contains 250 volumes of 
programs given under his direction. He 
also owns a collection of 3,500 auto 
graphed photographs of artists and 
other prominent persons. 

No civic function is complete without 
the Behymers, and “Bee” is generally 


others, he 
Sunrise 


toastmaster or one of the chief speak- 
ers. Three ambitions remain to be 
achieved: to build a suitable opera house 
for Los Angeles; to see the establish- 
ment of a national conservatory here, 
and to see the creation of an endowment 
for the Philharmonic and Hollywood 
Bowl and for dramatic productions as 


A Reception on Jan. 
3 Honoring Mr. and 
Mrs. L. E. Behymer 
on Their Fiftieth Wed- 
ing Anniversary Was 
Also the Occasion for 
Presentation of the 
Academia Hispano 
Americano Decoration 
to Mr. Behymer. In 
the Picture, from Left 
to Right, Are Baron 
Woldemar de Bar- 
kow, Delegate of the 
Spanish Academy 
Who Made the Pres- 
entation; Mr. Behy- 
mer, and Dr. Adrian 
Hartog, Consul from 
the Netherlands and 
Acting Consul for 
Austria 


well as presentations of dance programs. 
Among musicians present were 
Homer Samuels, Marion Talley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Otto Klemperer, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Nina Koshetz, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pietro Cimini, Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred Kastner, Mr. and Mrs. Lazar 
Samoiloff, Mr. and Mrs. Hal Davidson 
Crain, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Drake 
Saunders and Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Raab. Sine 


LOS ANGELES HEARS VARIOUS ENSEMBLES 


Vienna Choir Boys, Noack Quar- 
tet and Woman’s Symphony 
Among Recent Performers 

Los ANGELEs, Jan. 20.—The Vienna 
Choir Boys, led by Victor Gomboz, 
gave an Auditorium concert, under the 
Behymer management on Jan. 7. Ar- 
riving three days previously in San 
Francisco from the Orient, the youthful 
singers were heard in a characteristic 
program of early ecclesiastical works, a 
Mozart operetta and arrangements of 
classic and modern songs. Only four 
members of the last choir are said to be 
included in this season’s group, with 
consequent loss of quality and spontan- 
eity. They were cordially received and 
added numerous extras at the close of 
the program. 

The Noack String Quartet gave the 
first of four subscription concerts be- 
fore a distinguished audience at the Pa- 
cific Institute of Music and Fine Art on 
Jan. 10. The ensemble, composed of 
Sylvain Noack, concertmaster of the 
Philharmonic; Jack Pepper, Kurt Reher 
and Sven Reher, revealed a fine spirit 
and excellent tone quality in Beethoven’s 
Quartet, Op. 74, and had the assistance 
of Julie Bal de Zuniga, pianist, and 
Emil Ferir, violist, in Turina’s ‘Scene 
Andalousa’ for viola, piano and quar- 
tet; and of Mr. Ferir in Mozart’s Quin- 
tet in G Minor. The Turina work was 
played with fine regard for its effects 
of atmosphere and color. Likewise, Mo- 
zart’s superlatively beautiful Quintet 
was well played, especially the Adagio, 
which disclosed rare beauties. 

Duo-Pianists Are Soloists 

The Lyric Club, Ralph Peterson, con- 

ductor, gave its mid-winter concert in 





the Auditorium on Jan. 10, with Frances 
and Elizabeth Copeland, as guest art- 
ists in a group of two-piano numbers. 
Alma Lowe Creighton, contralto, was 
club soloist, and Mrs. Hennion Robin- 
son, accompanist. 

The Woman’s Symphony, D. C. Cian- 
foni, conductor, gave its second concert 
of the season recently, playing Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Eroica,’ Brahms’s ‘Hungarian 
Dances,’ a march by Berlioz and the 
overture to ‘Euryanthe.’ Mr. Cianfoni 
has improved the various sections of 
the organization, which made a highly 
commendable showing. Alexander Kis- 
selburgh, baritone, with Will Garroway 
at the piano, was soloist in a group of 
Negro spirituals and songs by Wag- 
ner, Strauss and Wolf. 

Ted Shawn returned with his group 
of male dancers for a program under 
the Behymer management on Dec. 17. 

Winifred Christie, playing the double- 
keyboard piano, interested a_ select 
audience in the Auditorium on Dec. 13. 
Her playing was of high calibre 
throughout, especially in Brahms’s 
Sonata, Op. 5. 

A program of Schénberg works, con- 
ducted by the composer, was given by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra in Bovard 
Auditorium on the evening of Dec. 27. 
Member of Pro Musica, and students of 
the University of Southern California, 
of which Mr. Schonberg is a faculty 
member, welcomed the composer. 

An evening of music based on Indian 
themes, composed by Homer Grunn, 
was given at the Uplifters Club on Dec. 
15. Mr. Grunn had the assistance of 
Ish-Ti-Opi, Indian baritone; Guate- 
Mozin, dancer; Zane Mentzer, accom- 
panist, and Celeste Grunn, narrator. 


Hat D. Crain 





SEATTLE SYMPHONY 
RETURNS FROM TOUR 


Gives Premiere of Bedford's 
‘Hamadryad’—Civie Opera 
Season Inaugurated 


SEATTLE, Jan. 20.—Returning irom a 
three-week tour which included towns in 
Washington, Idaho, Montana and Utah, 
the Seattle Symphony under Basil Cam- 
eron offered finely contrasting pro 
grams. The subscription concert on 
Vec. 16, included the Franck D Mimor 
Symphony and a first American hearing 
ot Herbert Bediord’s tone poem, “Ha 
madryad,’ and at the fifth subscriptior 
concert, Tchaikovsky's Symphony No 
6 and Florent Schmitt’s symphonic frag- 
ment ‘Aprés lEté. Giovanni Mart- 
nelli, tenor, was soloist on Dec. 11, and 
the programs of Dec. 21 and 2 
were shared with August Werner, bari- 
tone, and the Mary Ann Wells Dancers 
respectively. 


A Lecal ‘Masked Ball 


The fifth season of the Seattle Civic 
Company, Paul Engberg, director, open- 
ed with a noteworthy performance oi 
Verdi's ‘The Masked Ball, sung m 
English on Dec. 14. An excellent cast 
headed by Frederick Dent, tenor, m- 
cluded Mildred Eyman, Sophie Coyne, 
John Rarig and Ruth Lingenfelder as 
principals, and was supported by a large 
chorus and orchestra. 

The Educational Opera Guild under 
Magnus Petersen, gave a periormance ol 
Leoncavallo’s ‘1 Pagliacci’ in English 
on Dec. 3 Woman's 
Century Club. The singing and acting 
of Norman Benson as Tonio, 
Sherwood as Canio, Lois Hartzell as 
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aries 


Nedda and Harry Lobberegt and Philip 
Wacker, was impressive. FElizabeti 
Hartzell was at the piano. 

Visiting artists of the past month in- 
cluded Margaret Tilly, piamist, presented 
by the Seattle Chapter of Pro Musica 
on December 2, featuring music of the 
older and newer composers, including 
Roy Harris’s Sonata, which was re 
peated. Warren D. Allen, organist at 


Stanford University, was heard 
cital on Dec. 15 at University 
assisted by Francis 
linist, in 





Bach and 


Choral Groups Active 


The Amphion Society, men’s chorus 
under Graham Morgan, began its twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary jubilee with a con 
cert on Dec. 4, assisted by Norine Pow- 
ers, violinist, and Arville Belstad, ac- 


companist. The Treble Clef Club, Ed- 
win Fairbourn, conductor, was heard on 
Dec. 3 in works by the local composers, 
Carl Paige Wood and Silvio Risegari 
Silvio Risegari was the pianist. Seattle 
Orpheons, Arville Belstad, conductor 
were assisted by Wallingford 
baritone, at their concert on I 


Donald 
C Dec. 10 
The Norwegian Singing Society, Aug- 
ust Werner, conductor, 
its forty-six anniversary on Dec. 7. The 
Male Chorus, C. H. Sutherland 
conductor, gave its winter progra 
sisted by Sylvia Chilberg, pianis 
Among those who presented students 
during the month were Helen Cr 
Snelling, Kenneth G. Ernst, Clifford W 


comme»mnorated 


Svea 





Kantner, Francis J. Armstrong, Mrs 
Charles K. Phillips, Jennie B. Bryg 
ger, Ethel Poole Morck and Gladys 
Wheeler. Choruses of the Universit 
of Washington and concert band gave 
a Christmas concert. The conductors 
were Charles Wilson Lawrence, Miriam 
Terry and Walter C. Welke 
Davip ScHEETz CRAI 
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BERNARD R. LABERGE PRESENTS 


One Of The Sensations 
Of The Present Season 


WINIFRED 


CECIL 


ACCLAIMED 


BY PUBLIC AND PRESS 
IN RECENT NEW YORK RECITAL 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE: by Francis D. PERKINS 


Miss Cecil exhibited yesterday both a voice of fresh and unusually pleasing quality, and 
ability to use it to best advantage, and appeared to be one of the best equipped young 
American singers who have appeared on a New York platform in many years. 


There was exceptional taste, musicianship and sense of style, mastery of phrasing and 
ability to sustain a long and flowing vocal line; surprising control over dynamics and 
vocal color, giving a sense of sureness in what the artist intended to accomplish and in the 
actual accomplishment was well able to set forth convincingly the varied range of senti- 
ments and emotions required by the program, in fine points as well as in the general emo- 
tional atmosphere. 


One could welcome some further opportunities of hearing Miss Cecil this season. 


NEW YORK TIMES: by N. S. 


A richly merited success was scored by Winifred Cecil, soprano. ... Miss Cecil is not only 
the possessor of a remarkably fresh, fully supported voice of ample volume and range, but 
she has a keen sense of style, outstanding interpretative gifts and fine musicianship as well. 


There was splendid diction in all of this singing, combined with a vocal expressiveness 
and emotional depth rarely encountered. Sandor Harmati’s “Le sacre coeur de Notre Dame,” 
had to be repeated, so raptly was its mood of awe and mystery carried across the foot- 
lights. 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL: by HENRIETTE WEBER 


Her fresh, lovely voice is an instrument which she uses with consummate art to express her 
sense of style, to depict her intense feeling for mood, and to color the meaning of every 
phrase with the warmth of her temperament. 


NEW YORK POST: 


Her recital was one of the few high lights of the present season. 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: by WINTHROP SARGENT 


Miss Cecil possesses a warm, rich and well-focused voice. 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM: 


Disclosing a lovely voice that had volume, range, smoothness and warmth. 


NOW BOOKING FOR SEASON 1936-37 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT:—BERNARD R. LABERGE, INC. 
2 WEST 46th STREET - - - NEW YORK CITY 
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By LEONARD LIEBLING. 
Miss Cecil has one of the Ik 
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by Hugo Wolf. 

Aroused Enthusiasm 

It is pleasant to record that 
Miss aroused immense en- 


tingly, and gave tribute, too; to| 
Mr. Dougherty's finely affiliated | 
accompaniments. 
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Beecham Mounts Podium of Philharmonic-Symphony 





British Conductor Gives Pro- 
grams Largely of Works by 
Compatriots Including Many 
Novelties—Boston and Phila- 
delphia Organizations Visit 
Manhattan — Philharmonic- 
Symphony Chamber Orchestra, 
National Orchestral Asocia- 
tion and Women’s Symphony 
Heard 
OR a few weeks the baton of the 

Philharmonic-Symphony has been 
in the hand of Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who regaled New York with programs 
containing many works by contempo- 
rary British composers and_ several 

Mozart Symphonies. Mischa Elman gave 
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the first of a series of concerto pro- 
grams under Barzin. Koussevitzky re- 
vived Tanieieff’s First Symphony and 
gave the New York premiere of Rous- 
sel’s fourth. Rachmaninoff played his 
own Rhapsody with the Philadelphians 
under Stokowski, a special benefit con- 
cert. 


Sir Thomas Beecham Inaugurates His 
Series with Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 2, evening: 

‘The Wreckers’ 
Dame Ethel Smyth 
(First time in New York) 
Dance from ‘Koanga’....... niboeee Delius 
(First time in America) 
Serenade from incidental music to 
‘Hassan’ 
(First time by the Society) 
‘A London Symphony’..Vaughan Williams 
Symphony No. 31 in D (‘Paris’) ...Mozart 
Overture, ‘Cockaigne’................ Elgar 


A certain noted teacher of composition, 
now deceased, used to confound members 
of his class with this laconic observation: 
“Your example is correct. But, Mr. Blank, 
is it musical?” Considering some of the 
British works on the present program, one 
might push the wise man’s point a step 
further and say to the composers: “Your 
examples are musical. But, Messrs. Blank, 
are they documents of important art?” 

Of the opinion of Sir Thomas Beecham, 
distinguished English conductor, who began 
on this occasion his three weeks’ tenure 
with the Philharmonic-Symphony, there 
can be no question in view of the relish and 


Overture to 


exuberance with which he exhibited the 
music in question. Genial, informal, yet 
personifying dignity, the bearded Lon- 


doner literally “gave all that he had” to 
the performance, sweeping long arms over 
the orchestra, tapping occasional tempi with 
a shining toe, crouching over a pianissimo, 
and objectifying rhythms with his knees 
And the musicians responded to his treat- 
ment. Rarely during the season has the 
orchestra played with more precision, more 
of that communicative quality, inadequately 
dubbed “spirit,” which differentiates be 
tween routine and spontaneity. 

All credit, one assumes, belonged to Sir 
Thomas, since there was little in the music 
on the racks to justify such a reaction 
With the exception of the symphonies of 
Mozart and Vaughan Williams, the pro- 
gram showed the pinch of poverty. Not 
that the music of Dame Smyth, Delius and 
Edgar was actually bad; merely that it 
was inconsequential. The Overture to 
‘The Wreckers’ proved to be conventional 
operatic curtain music, utilizing a series of 
commonplace motives supposedly _ lifted 
from the body of the score. It bears the 
impress of a facile writer and an ex- 
perienced orchestrator, and nothing more 

Delius, in the brief moments allotted him, 
was his usual whimsical, scintillant self 
But one found satisfaction in remembering 
that he had heard Delius in considerably 
more substantial discourse. The Dance 
from ‘Koanga,’ an opera whose plot is based 
upon Cable’s story, ‘An Old Negro,’ is 
typical ballet music. With agile, skipping 
tunefulness, pointed rhythmically by the 
tambourine, it exudes the earthy scent of 
spring’s ceremonies. The Serenade is from 
incidental music written for James Elroy 
Flecker’s Oriental drama. Again there was 
nothing to labor the intellect. But many 
instrumental effects—pedal point in the 
horns, extensive use of harp, neat passages 
for violin solo—exhibited the familiar and 
special Delius artistry where orchestral 
color is concerned. 

Sir Thomas’s reading of ‘A London 
Symphony’ was less Debussyan than the 
ordinary. He emphasized the facts of the 
score rather than its impressionisms, and 
limited its puissance accordingly. It is no 
use trying to make Vaughan Williams 
sound like Richard Strauss—or Brahms 
The high point of the evening, for every- 
body concerned, was the Mozart Symphony 
(in three movements) which Sir Thomas 
conducted superbly. A vigorous, sunny 
work, this ‘Paris’ example was brought to 


life with a robust glow winch few re- 
suscitators hereabouts cam accomplish 


R. 
Elman Plays Concertes with Barzin 
Orchestra 
National Orchestral Associatiom, Leon 


Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Mischa Elman, 





H. Lambert, London— 

Courtesy G. Bell & Sons, Led 

Sir Edward Elgar, Whose First Sympheny 
Was Played by Beecham 


violinist Carmezie Hall, Jam 4 ajfiter- 


noon 


Concerto in E 
Concerto in A 
Concerto in D 


Bach 

... Mowart 
Seethovenr 

This was the first of a seres of five 
programs, styled “The Development of 
Violin Literature,” wich M Elman 
will be heard during the seasom with Mr 
Barzin’s young musiciams [ihe series ts 
similar to the eminently sworesst 
viewing the field of paramo show-music 
which Ossip Gabr WItSc ceTIOoOK WIth 
these players last seasom 

The performance of three . mcer- 
TOs, especially i the kund sted ue 
would 
complishment, not to savy a good day's 
work, for any artist t cam be mo less 
for the accompanyin 
the listeners, it may represent a mmber 
of things, from abyssmal tediousmess t 
structive and ennobling divertissment 
virtually capacity audiemoce at this comeert 
with long and vociier 
tle doubt as to its 
except in occasional 
long periods 
and he 
only in general 
three types of works presented 

Beginning 
tra in the rousing Allegro of the Bach, he 
launched imto a 
playing which 
True to his temperament, Mr. Elman ex- 
celled throughout im cantilema, exemplified 
in the Bach by the austere, exalted song 
of the 


Adagx In the raped movements 
there meme | ? 


Was Sone 
loist and 


represent a formnodable artnst 





of rest. was im excellent form 
succeeded m differemtatme, not 


beat am dietasl heteeen the 
immediately with the orche 


Sess" TITIwOsSD Whirl 


was an weeom®onm delight. 





conductor in matter “yes 
The more fragile beauties of the Mozart 
work ; 


were exhibited 
that the concert form was eecomd aly 
to opeTa MmMTrrerimy ; 
genius. Beethoven's omly exhuabttiom peece 
for the violin—longe. stremmoms. finwer-tax 
ng—gave the soborst techmeca monte ae 
of great latitude, especially im the tv 
cadenzas, the second of w nonin tne 
Larghetto and the 
posite musically. Mr. Elman aga was at 
his best in the serene solo passages of the 
Larghetto able 


Lapa 
m provided supenor 2ocompannmment 


Elgar Symphony 
New York Philharn 


Thomas Beec} am oomdhactor arnegie 


Played by Beecham 
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Sir Thomas Beecham Took Charge of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony for a Few Weeks 


Hall, Jan. 5, afternoon: 
Overture from Incidental Music to 


. hee Vaughan Williams 
Beni Mora,’ Oriental Suite, Op. 29, 
I anacubheccbeeéck cebans a dees Holst 


Symphony No. 34, in C (K. 338)....Mozart 

Symphony No. 1 in A Flat, Op. 55...Elgar 

With this second program of his visit 
to us, Sir Thomas provided one of the 
most attractive orchestral concerts heard 
im New York this season. Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s overture may not be an important 
work, but it is a fine one, expertly con 
ceived structurally, delightfully orchestrat 


ed. It was admirably performed. Even 
when writing music for an Aristophanes 
play, this Britisher undauntedly goes to 
the soil of his native land, and gives 
us music that suggests that these wasps 
were English, not Athenian. 

The Holst suite is entertaining musi 


little weight, music in an idiom totally 
iifferent from that of the later Holst. It, 
o, was well played and well liked by th: 
sudience. 
But the Elgar symphony, one of the few 
towering symphonies of our day, neglected 
\ ductors in this country, fared less 
well. One had the feeling that Sir Thomas, 
1 his long list of English works requir 
¢ preparation, had not had enough time 

mpress on the orchestra a well-adjusted 
md balanced design for the Symphony 
Thus, only the wondrous Adagio, one of 
the most beautiful slow movements ever 
written, came to a just hearing. There 
were rough places in all the other move 
which, with more rehearsing, could 
ave been made smooth 

We are grateful to Sir Thomas, however, 
r letting us hear this important work, 
noble, so imaginatively written for 
the orchestra, so true an expression of its 
-omposer, as to command not only our 
respect but also our veneration. 

The unfamiliar Mozart symphony was 
played with irresistible charm. Sir Thomas 
showed those who in New York have com: 
to expect their Mozart played with re 
strings, that this imperishable old 
usic sounds better in a large auditoriun 
heard with a full complement ot 
ns violas, ‘cellos and double basses 

\ 
Third of Philharmonic-Symphony 


Chamber Orchestra Concerts 


re sO 


faced 


vhen 


hilharmonic-Symphony Chamber Or 
estra, Hans Lange, conductor. Assisting 


urtists, John Amans, flute, and Benjamin 
Xohon, bassoon. Town Hall, Jan. 6, eve 
Sinfonia Riegel 
Concerto = Boccherini 
Mr. Amans 
Concerto Mozart 
Mr. Kohon 
Symphony No. 48 in C Haydn 


Chief interest in this third program of 
amber music in the projected series ot 
(Continued on page 22) 
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(sh ADYS SWARTHOUT’S debut as 
a film star was effected, as far 
as New York was concerned on Jan. 
8, when ‘The Rose of the Rancho’ was 
shown at the Paramount Theatre. 

This first film fails to offer the beauti- 
ful American singer as good a “vehicle”’ 
as she deserves. But Miss Swarthout 
may feel that she has made the most 
of such opportunities as it does offer. 
The old Belasco-Tully play, remembered 
by those of us who are twenty-one and 
more, has been operated on in Holly- 
wood by a bevy of authors, including 
such litterati as Brian Hooker and 
Charles Brackett and Scenarists Partos, 
Sheekman, Perrin and Thompson, the 
result being a mélange of melodrama 
and musical comedy. 

Miss Swarthout photographs superbly 
and is even more entrancing in the 
movies than in concert and opera, if that 
be possible. As the late André Senn- 
wald wrote of her in the New York 
Times the morning after her screen de- 
but: “Miss Swarthout is lovely to look 
at and heaven to hear”; her acting is 
natural and expressive. She has a few 
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‘The ROSE of the RANCHO?’ Brings Screen Debut 
4 of Gladys Swarthout 





© Paramount Productions 


us work The Chorale and Fugue in 
Jazz, by a young American who has made 
a name in radio, was exciting but anoma 
lous in its attempt to superimpose the mod 
ern idiom on well fixed traditional forms. 
Che first part of ‘Le Sacre,’ ‘Adoration of 
the Earth,’ was superbly played in accom 
pamiment to dancing by Mary Binney 
Montgomery and her group 


W. R. Murrey 





Richee 
The Senorita with the Fan Is also the Determined Youth with the Shooting Irom. Miss Swarth- 
out's Companion in the Patio Love Scene Is John Boles 


SEVITZKY GIVES NOVELTIES 
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good songs and she sings them like the  lotte Granville, Minor Watson and Pe 
artist she is. John Boles is very effec dro de Cordoba. It should be added " 
tive in the singing role of Kearney, the that the music was written by Ralph Krein’s ‘Hebrew Sketches’ and Kramer 
Federal agent. The comic element is Rainger and Leo Robin, and is above Transcription Played by Simfonietta 
supplied by Willie Howard and Herb average in quality The director was ; : 
Williams. In the film appear als Marion Gering, the producer William - . ADE! a Jan bce ig ge phen 
. ° ¢ 7 : y ir~ge audience attendees 1 se com 
awvlac Riel - arner. Char -Baror W ail' arge 
Charles Bickford, H. B. Warner, Chat LeBa saenes ak dem toniy Genes of en Win 
" " " “me " delphia Chamber String Simfonietta in the 
9-11 Bellevue ballroom on Jan. 15 Fabien 


STOKOWSKI INTRODUCES NOVELTIES wavs 78° SOGG, Sista adoro 


(Continued from page 3) 

mood, though not depressing from the 
emotional standpoint, whatever it might 
be in modernistic execution to tradi- 
tionalists among the hearers, proved 
dificult to grasp on a first hearing 
though its craftsmanship in the arena 
of dissonances and atonality were very 
evidently the considered product of one 
who knew exactly what he was doing 
and what he was striving for. 


Lifschey Is Soloist 


Sarnuel Lifschey, principal violist of 
the orchestra, made one of his rare 
solo appearances, winning an _ ovation 
for his masterly performance which car- 
ried him safely past a multitude of tech- 
nical pitfalls through sheer musicianship. 

Mr. Stokowski conducted the thirteenth 
program of the season on Dec. 27-28: 


Symphony in D Minor .............. Franck 
Concerto in D Minor for Two Pianos and 


SOE ve ceehawecksadc .++... Poulenc 
Jeanne Behrend and Alexander Kelberine, 
soloists 
‘L’Apres-midi d'un Faune’ .. Debussy 
‘Fete-Dieu a Seville’ .. Albeniz 


Francis Poulenc’s new piano con- 


> > > : > ye i » 
Choralvorspiel, “Wir Glauben Alle am einen ensemble since its organization, in his well 





certo, which received its American Gott,” Aria, Bourree, Prelude in E Fiat selected program, took this opportunity to 
ier i irt—the first and Minor, Toccata and Fugue im D pay annual respects to Bach, the list in 
remiere, was art—the st and " : > 
ereagecinn Penge mw ae oh te Goa — cluding the Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 
last movements—along the advanced e tug & Ge Gees aguas in G, E Minor Prelude and E Major 
° ° ° . } yreib< weeTe wm tramsecrit oO so > , ° ' 4 , pa . . 
lines of modernism. In the median slow All the works were m tramscriptions OF = =Fyoue from the ‘Well Tempered Clavi- 
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owski and €X- chord,’ and the piano concerto in D Minor. 


: orchestrations bw Mr. St 
movement Poulenc adhered to tradi- weg gh Geert see tower oa % , ao 

cept for the “Ama amd bourree have Deer The concerto, for three each of violins, 

violas and ’cellos, was given a fine per- 


tional saab melodic and fo eA Lean om ether ecrantess, The formes te 
with charming passages for the solo from the orche suite in D famil : } 
th cha 1g passages irom t mite in D familiar formance by Alexander Zenker, Dayton 
Henry, Grisa Monasavitch, Sam _ Rosen, 


be 





or for the G 


instruments, but thoroughly integrated through tt 








in the score. T he two rapid movements a io and tye “wr. ™m the sec nd A laxander Grey, Leon Frengut, Benjamin 
reached out into newer and stranger CNgish Suite ane Wagner — rip Gusikoff, Sam Belenko and John Gray. 
ce ‘ >» curious effects - tion included eginieds Rhine Journey, - : ' , 
fields and some curious effects wer alee ca ee ee my. The prelude and fugue, transcribed ef- 
wrought, though there was freedom ~"S'™* | <n Ae oe be Sectively for string orchestra. by A. Walter 
e ae . . TWAT ang was a aLICALiV cm € - > 7 . 2° . 

from merely offensive dissonance de- : Kramer and played for the first time by 
signed to startle or shock. He has Last Youth Concert the Simfonietta, were well applauded 
stripped the strings to a minimum in The last of the Youth Concerts under Leonora Cortez was the soloist in the 


number with instrumental replacements Mr. Stokowski’s direction took place on  Comcerto and excelled in interpretation and 
| 


in additional percussion devices which an. 2 in the Academy of Music, which ¢*ecution, proving a decided flair for Bach 


Bee : " 1 TI *f —- performance and the ability to differentiate 
at times are uniquely used. 1€ pianos eiatenees ie and emphasize the contrapuntal phases of 


nged for the following program 


Tchaikovsry 





an organic part ol the score and not Btesten Geute the piano part The Simfonietta accom 
merely instruments for virtuoso dis- _... SibeBus paniment was exceptional The first 
play, were brilliantly played by Mr. and . Stravinsky American performance of Alexander 
Mrs. Kelberine (Jeanne Behrend). Two w» oy v - Om a Krein’s ‘Hebrew Sketches’ brought to at- 
ancient liturgical numbers freely tran- @uesttonnaire. held the audience spellbound. tention a_very beautiful work. Robert Mc 
scribed by Leopold Stokowski, were i © — se an uded L, * Ginnis, first clarinetist of the Philadelphia 
. Marseillaise r umcu rumcuia Noad t Orchestra. was the assisting artist \ fine 

added to the program. Mandalay.” the round. ‘Scotland's Burn reading of the Arensky Variations on a 
The last of the four Bach-Wagner pr ing.” and the “Youth Sone.” which is set t Tchaikovsky theme (‘Christ. When a 
grams was given at the final appearances a section of ‘Fimlandia.” and was incor Child. a Garden Made’) was a highlight 


ot Mr. Stokowski on Jan. 10-11-14 until he porated into the performance of the Sibeli- of the evening W. R. M 
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SANCTIONS 


Bans on Performers and Music 
Impair Season’s Routine, but 
Not Seriously—New Works by 
Respighi, Malipiero, Ivanova 
and Vogel Are Heard — Do- 
browen and Molinari Are Or- 
chestral Conductors—“Pelléas’ 
Revival Planned 


By ANNA WRIGHT 


ROME, Jan. 15. 


sanctions, in an atmosphere of politi- 

cal rule. 
daily life that has not been colored by 
the term ‘sanctions,’ and consequently it 
was inevitable that musical life have its 
share, and be somewhat affected by pres- 
ent trends of events. Luckily the Ital- 
ian counter-sanctions in so far as art is 
concerned cannot be said to have vitally 
paralyzed the culture and music of the 
world, and when the present political 
conditions reach a peaceful end, there is 
no doubt that a resumption of musical 
interchange between Italy and sanction- 
ist countries will be resumed and the 
virtuosi who are debarred through their 
nationality to appear at present on our 
concert platforms will ‘forget and for- 
give and return to us once more. 


Tt seems rather grotesque that an art- 
ist of the calibre of Arthur Rubinstein 
(Polish passport: sanctions) is forbid- 
den to give his Milan concert, and.I 
doubt whether the Milanese public really 
relished the pianist, Vico La Volte, who 
took Rubinstein’s place and whose chief 
recommendation was his extreme youth. 
But it is not only the living bearers of 
passports who are forbidden to enter. 
The dead also must participate in the 
sport. In Rome we were gratified that 
Issay Dobrowen belonged to White 
Russia and therefore we were privileged 
to listen to two concerts by him at the 
Augusteo. But one of his programs had 
to be pruned and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony eliminated, because Tchai- 
kovsky is under the ban. 


Dobrowen is acquiring a personal hold 
on our public and whatever his musical 
conception or his performance of class- 
ics may be, no matter if open to cap- 
tious criticism, Dobrowen is deafened 
with the Augustean applause. At his 
second concert the name of Lidia Tvan- 
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Bernardino Molinari (Left) and Issay Dobrowen Have Led Outstanding Orchestral 
Concerts in Rome 


ova figured on the program (Russia: 
sanctionist land) and amazement 
mingled with apprehension was our re- 
action until the program notes revealed 
she has the privilege of Italian nation- 
ality and is a pupil of Respighi. Her 
‘Sinfonia Breve’ gives proof of true 
musical temperament, it is rich in mel- 
ody, original in conception, but very 
much spoiled by over-exuberance and a 
lack of architechtonic sense, all of which 
defects are those of first attempts. and 
make us eager for her next symphonic 
work. 


Respighi Concerto in Premiere 


early Nevember Bernardino 
Molinari has been conducting concerts 
but no sparkling or arresting novelties 
were heard till Dec. 8. when we had a 
Respighi premiere. Concerto a Cinque 
for oboe. violin. trumnet, piano, double- 
bass, and orchestra. It started off with 
a Prelude conceived in an Eighteenth 
Centurv-like manner. followed by an 
Andante that evoked Max Bruch. but 
in order to make ns forget it. the piano 
broke into pure Chonin. The Allegro 
was an oasis. full of energetic spirit and 
genuine life till at the end a few Seven- 
teenth Century accents in the final ca- 
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denza brought the music to a stop and 
evoked but tepid applause. 


More satisfactory appreciation was 
granted to the Tripartita of Vladimir 
Vogel (a misleading name, for the bear- 
er of it has a German passport: no 
sanctions, from the Reich) new to 
Rome, but at the 1934 Venice Festival 
of Music this work, directed by Do- 
browen, had made a marked impression 
in spite of being rather more a Bipartita 
than Tripartita for, owing to a sequence 
of unexpected and unfortunate happen- 
ings large slices of it were missing. On 
Dec. 8, we heard it integrally, and fear 
that familiarity breeds criticism, for 
though the rhythmic energy of the open- 
ing is admirable, the early part is 
marred by a too Brahmsian orchestra 
and too scholastic play of development 
follows. till towards the close we find 
Vogel falling into the chromatic har- 
mony of Wagner in his early manner. 


On Dec. 15 the Augusteo was to have 
a full program of novelties: a new violin 
concerto by Vincenzo Tommasini. a ‘Stabat 
Mater’ by Mario Labroca (new for Rome 
though given already in Turin) and the 
world nremiere of Malipiero’s ‘La Passione’ 
(seauel to his oratorio “The Last Supper.’ 
which has already been heard in the United 
States as well as in Rome). The Venetian 
composer. now in Rome to attend re- 
hearsals of his choral work. has his heart 
and mind no donht in Geneva where. in 
Fehruarv. at the Teatro Carlo-Felice. 
will he given his new onera ‘Tulius Ceasar’ 
Luckily for him. official promuleation has 
informed the whole neninsula that Shake- 
sneare (the Maliniern onera has a Shake 
speare libretto) is of such cultural value 
as to be placed over and ahove the saction 
ist land of his hirth 


French Music in Disfavor 


The matter of dealing with operas from 
sanction-lands has been a delicate and no 
easy matter. Ever since last winter the 
Paris Onéra has devoted itself to Ttalian 
music and made a feature of inviting Ttalian 
orchestras. singers. conductors to he the 
“enests” of France. In October. reading 
the nronosed plans of the Scala, the Teatro 
Reale del Onera in Rome and a fair share 
of most opera seasons. it was evident that 
Italv chose to exchange operatic courtesies 
with Paris. But now. measures have heen 
taken to reduce and eliminate. the sister 
country’s music. At the Scala two French 
operas were cancelled. leaving only ‘Sam- 
son et Dalila’. At Trieste there were two 
French oneras announced, and now there 
will be but one, and so forth all over 
Italy. 


Those French operas that remain are de- 
clared to be of supreme cultural value and 
as such are immune to political vetoes. A 
great sigh of relief arose over the promul- 
gation of Debussy’s Olympian rights and 
immunity. It is many years since ‘Pelléas 
et Mélisande’ was heard at the Scala. 
Now in Rome, under Tullio Serafin’s 
understanding baton and direction, we are 
promised it again after so long. 

A prize of 15,000 Lire has been offered 
in competition for new designs of the many 
scenes of ‘Pelléas’ as well as the costumes, 
and there would have been much consterna- 
tion among our young designers and stage 
craftsmen if sanctions had interfered with 
their attempts to solve what has always 
been a great stage puzzle. Perhaps now 
a new designer, who may also be a regis- 
seur, will arise and facilitate the task of 
materializing the immaterial. 


In Venice and Florence 


Venice and Florence are as musically 
dismal and disheartened as ever the Negus 
of Abyssinia might wish them to be. 
Venice has lost all hope of a permanent 
orchestra and symphony concerts, for the 
Biennial Venice Musical Festival is 
abolished. 1936 will see in Venice the 
usual Biennial Picture Exhibition but with 
none of the musical gatherings and mani- 
festations that charmed us in the years 
1930, 1932, and 1934. Florence is even in 
a worse plight for having a splendid per- 
manent symphonic orchestra trained to a 
pitch of perfection by the indefatigable Vit- 
torio Gui. During recent months the menace 
of disbandment has hung over this more 
than efficient and able body of artists. 

The root of the trouble lies in the finan- 
cial cataclysm of the May Festival. It is 
more a financial muddle than a speculative 
error in finance, but the result is the same. 
There is no way of tracking down the 
cause of the enormous financial deficit, 
rumor speaks of millions lost in the laby- 
rinth of careless organization. Higher 
powers have decreed that the only remedy 
is to put an end to the life of the May 
Festival, but in so doing there was a threat 
to the life of the symphonic orchestra. 
However, the news has reached us that the 
first Florence symphonic concert was to 
take place on Dec. 29, and meanwhile the 
Florence Orchestra, during these days of 
apprehension, gave two admirable concerts 
at the Teatro del Popolo in Milan. 


Hageman To Be Guest Conductor 
of Chicago Symphony 


During his current engagement as the 
conductor of the Canadian Grand Opera 
Association in Toronto, Richard Hage- 
man will make a flying trip to Chicago 
to appear as guest conductor with the 
Chicago Symphony at the concerts of 
Feb. 6 and 7, at the invitation of Dr. 
Frederick Stock. Mr. Hageman will 
conduct the ‘Ballet Scene’ from his 
opera, ‘Caponsacchi’. 
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instrument.”—New York Evening Post. 
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CINCINNATI HEARS 
SHOSTAKOVICH WORK 


Bakaleinikoff Conducts First 
Symphony and Works by 
Wagner and Brahms 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 20.—Local audi- 
ences were given a violent push toward 
the maelstrom of discussion which has 
been raging in Eastern centres for a 
year past when Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
assistant conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony, led that organization in 
Shostakovich’s First Symphony on Jan. 
3 and 4. Conservative audiences antici- 
pated something shocking (an anticipa- 
tion not justified by the music) in keep- 
ing with the reputation of the stormy 
petrel from Russia, who insists that 
music “cannot help having a political 
bias—an idea that the bourgeoisie are 
slow to comprehend,” and it is unfortu- 
nately probable that they will discover 
it whether or no. Applause was hearty, 
even prolonged, but it carried unmis- 
takably an air of nervous bravado, 
strikingly apparent in the buzz of com- 
ment which arose after each movement. 
Perhaps Cincinnati will continue to 
buzz. 

The performance was superb, full of 
the vigor and erratic energy which 
characterizes its composer. Mr. Baka- 
leinikoff’s hand was everywhere felt, his 
abrupt, nervous movements matching 
the tempi and temperament of the music. 
His grasp of the score was thorough, 
communicating itself in a mastery of 
the musical instrument under his baton, 
the more admirable in that he has so 
few opportunities to conduct the or- 
chestra. 

The program also included Brahms’s 
Third Symphony and Wagner’s ‘Faust’ 
Overture, both of which under ordinary 
circumstances, would call for extended 
comment. They paled however, in per- 
formance as well as in present signifi- 
cance, before the Shostakovich work. 
The ‘Faust’ Overture, rough-hewn in 
appearance, yet showing even in its 
sombre crudeness promises of technical 
and temperamental greatness to come, 
was competently played. Brahms re- 
ceived somewhat unsympathetic treat- 





‘ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Garbousova with Golschmann 
Forces—San Carlo Gives 


Opera Series 

St. Louis, Jan. 20.—The eighth pair 
of symphony concerts on Jan. 3 and 4, 
brought a stimulating program with 
Raya Garbousova, ’cellist, as soloist. 

Vladimir Golschmann dug deep into 
the sombre melodies of Sibelius’s ‘En 
Saga’ and after the soloist’s first offer- 
ing gave a superior performance of the 
Prokofieff Symphony ‘Classique.’ The 
string sections were scintillant, and 
there was a balance that was charming. 
Ravel’s ‘Alborado’ was colorful to the 
extreme and the concert closed with a 
flashing performance of the ‘Wedding 
Procession’ from ‘Coq d’Or.’ Miss Gar- 
bousova, appearing here for the first 
time, made a pronounced impression in 
soccherini’s Concerto in B. Seldom 
has an artist played here with such ease. 
Her technique and tone clearly showed 
the reasons for the reputation which 
preceded her. In the Tchaikovsky 
‘Variations on a Rococo Theme’ there 
was a warmth and beauty that thrilled 
her auditors. Mr. Golschmann provided 
. most sympathetic accompaniment. 
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Schnabel 


we must be regarded as the 
most important new edition of 
Beethoven’s Thirty-two Sonatas for the 
piano, has recently been published by 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York. 
[It is called the ‘Memorial Edition’ and 
is edited by Artur Schnabel. 

Herr Schnabel is generally conceded 
to be one of the great authorities on 
Beethoven. His position, a distinguished 
one in the piano world of today, makes 
unquestionably important what he has 
done in preparing the set of thirty-two 
sonatas for the instrument. 

This is an immensely thorough per- 
formance. Like all German musicians, 
whether born in Germany or not, (Herr 
Schnabel was not, though he lived there 
for many years), Herr Schnabel has 
used source material in making his edi- 
tion. He has not contented himself 
with correcting errors that appear in 
other editions, but has consulted the 
original manuscripts, early editions and 
the like. The result is an edition that 
is unrivaled, both for its authenticity 
and its suggestiveness. For the editor 
explains in his brief preface that his 
fingering and pedaling have been ar- 
rived at not exclusively “with a view to 
technical facility, but rather from the 
desire to secure—at least approximately 
—the correct musical expression of the 
passages in question (as the Editor feels 
they should be interpreted ).” 

Where Herr Schnabel has made addi- 
tions in such matters as slurs and ac- 
cents they are not marked, but where 


ment in spots at the hands of the or- 
chestra, although Mr. Bakaleinikoff’s 
comprehension was, as usual, penetrat- 
ing. 

The concert assumes significance as 
an attempt to bring Cincinnati abreast 
of current developments in music. It is 
moreover not a tentative experiment or 
an isolated venture; not a mere musical 
novelty chosen for purely programmatic 
effect. Rather may it be considered in 
the light of a deliberate step in a planned 
policy, which should be followed up if 
it is not to be ultimately fruitless. 

RicHARD LEIGHTON 


HAS ’CELLO SOLOIST 


Mr. Golschmann at the concerts of 
Dec. 20 and 21, led the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Chorus. trained by William B. 
Heyne, and the orchestra in two 
chorales and choruses from Bach’s ‘St. 
Matthew Passion.’ Helen Traubel was 
soloist in the Bach, and in works by 
Ravel and Strauss. 

The Ballet Russe was presented by 
the Symphony Society in conjunction 
with the orchestra in four performances 
of their standard repertoire on Dec. 27, 
28 and 29 in Municipal Auditorium. 
Efrem Kurtz and Antal Dorati con- 
ducted. 

The San Carlo Opera Company ap- 
peared here in five performances from 
Jan. 5 to 8 at the opera house in the 
Municipal Auditorium under the aus- 
pices of the College Club. The local 
repertoire included, ‘Aida,’ ‘Lohengrin,, 
‘Faust’, ‘Madama Butterfly’ and ‘Car- 
men.’ The performances as a whole 
were very well presented. Among the 
principal singers were: Bianca Saroya, 
\rnoldo Lindi, Mostyn Thomas, Harold 
Kravitt, Dimitri Onofrei, Goeta Ljun- 
berg, (guest), Mario Valle, Rolf Gerard, 
Hizi Koyke, Mary McCormic, Dreda 
Aves and Florence Wylde. 

Herpert W. Cost 


Edits Edition 





Beethoven: From an Unfamiliar Sketch by 
Carel L. Dake 


he has recorded his own ideas as to 
dynamics, tempo indications, etc., they 
are either in smaller type or in paren- 
theses. These suggestions, which the 
editor has now given to the music world, 
are almost without exception of the 
greatest interest and value and will 
be welcomed and appreciated by all for- 
ward-looking musicians and music lov- 
ers, who realize that existing editions 
of Beethoven, especially the older ones, 
leave much to be desired. There are 
excellent foot-notes, too, appearing 
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of Beethoven Sonatas 


throughout the volumes in the editor’s 
original German, and also in French 
and English. It is regrettable that the 
translations are not more idiomatic; 
they are, however, understandable. 

Beethoven fans will revel in this edi- 
tion, for it has been conceived by its 
editor in all reverence to the master. 
It belongs in the library of every seri- 
ous-minded musician and music lover, 
whether he be a pianist or not, and, of 
course, in the library of every pianist. 
The sonatas are issued in two handsome 
volumes, engraved and printed on paper 
of unusually good quality, in two edi- 
tions, one attractively bound in paper, 
the other in cloth and, according to the 
publisher’s statement, are less expensive 
than other standard editions. 


Issued at this time, when Herr 
Schnabel is playing his unique series of 
seven recitals at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, devoted to Beethoven’s sonatas, 
they should be received with acclaim. 
To listen to the editor playing these 
sonatas while one reads his edition of 
the printed music may, indeed, be re- 
garded as little short of adoration at the 
Beethoven shrine. 


A. WALTER KRAMER. 


Fontainebleau School Reduces Tuition 
Rate 


The Fontainebleau School of Music 
at Fontainebleau, France, has reduced 
its tuition for the season of 1936. The 
opening and closing dates for the sum- 
mer semester have been changed to July 
1 and Sept. 1. r 
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Our Minor Symphony Orchestras 


HEN some distant historian takes to 
W enumerating the agencies that contributed 
to the development of music in America during 
the Nineteen-hundreds, he should, and probably 
will, give a position of prominence to those insti- 
tutions known collectively as the minor symphony 
orchestras which have sprung up in great profu- 
sion throughout the land since the World War. 

Certain difficulties arise when one ventures to 
state precisely what a minor symphony orchestra 
is, since the term is comparative, and no definite 
line of demarcation exists between the “minor” 
and the so-called “major” members of the or- 
chestra specie. In general, the: “minor” tag is 
attached to those orchestras in smaller communi- 
ties which do not operate on a wholly professional 
basis, do not undertake to provide full-time em- 
ployment for their players, sometimes even 
throughout one season, and are content to serve 
in their own localities without seeking the national 
arena. According to available statistics, there are 
now well over 200 orchestras of this type func- 
tioning in the United States. 

Generically, the minor orchestra is no new 
phenomenon. Everyone remembers the little pick- 
up orchestra of earlier date which was organized 
overnight by some transient musician eager to 
make a name and a place for himself in the com- 
munity. The venture usually collapsed as quickly 
as it cropped up, not only because it had little 
public support and even less artistic value, but 
also because it was conceived too often merely 
as a vehicle to personal glory on the part of the 
ambitious baton-wielder. 

Doubtless many of the present orchestras are 
progeny of this futile old specimen. But their 
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status has undergone a complete revolution. The 
minor orchestras of today, generally, are headed 
by the most responsible citizens of the community, 
their personnels are drawn from the cream of 
local musicianship and they are conducted by 
men especially fitted to the task who labor more 
for love than for vanity. They have come to take 
a position in civic life comparable to that of the 
public library, the art museum and, so be it, the 
baseball team. In large numbers they have the 
backing of the chambers of commerce, the educa- 
tion systems and the leading clubs and societies in 
their towns. They are taken into account and 
their co-operation is sought in the promulgation 
of most civic and cultural projects. In a word, 
their niche in American community life has been 
discovered, and they have been moved into it. 


ROM the strictly musical viewpoint as well, 

they have come a long way. Most of the 
orchestras now have the full symphonic comple- 
ment, they take time to rehearse properly and 
thoroughly, and they give generally competent 
performances of standard orchestral literature. 
Oftener than not, their programs are commend- 
able for musical intelligence and good taste. 

Their principal asset, of course, is the service 
they render at once to their communities and to 
the musical cause. They educate the public in 
a volume and witff an effectiveness which cannot 
be duplicated by any other medium except, per- 
haps, radio. Their champions may declare that 
even radio must take a lower rank, since there 
is a remoteness about broadcast music which re- 
moves it from competition with music reaching 
the ear first-hand from musicians performing in 
the same room with the listener. The secret of 
their effectiveness lies in their proximity to the 
public. The average man responds more readily 
and perhaps more sincerely to manifestations 
of the tonal art which enter into his daily life 
through the ordinary channels. Perhaps he is 
captain of a symphony campaign committee ; per- 
haps he has heard a discussion of the program 
at luncheon; perhaps the first flute player is his 
brother-in-law. These are homely considerations, 
but they count heavily with the neophyte taking 
his first hesitant, possibly grudging, steps in the 
esthetic sphere. 

There are other virtues in these orchestras: 
they provide an outlet for musical talent in their 
environs which might have no other; they give 
impetus to a wholly American musicianship; they 
provide goal and incentive to students logically 
inclined to turn away from music at a time when 
employment in the profession is scarce; they ele- 
vate generally the standing of the art and its 
practitioners in localities sometimes disposed to 
minimize both. Several other less palpable values 
could be cited. And there probably are some 
evils. In any case, the minor orchestras are very 
much with us, and any consideration of music in 
America today, either now or in the future, must 
take them into serious account. 


Imagine the feelings of a coloratura soprano, 
practicing nothing but her trill in a hotel room, 
when she overhears a remark about “A nice voice, 
but such a bad vibrato and no real gift for that 
kind of Wagnerian melody.” 





Although no heated arguments are heard on the 
subject when the pundits foregather, some 
country, city, hamlet, dorp or bailiwick must be 
the proud possessor of the world’s greatest double- 
bassoon player. 

An English contemporary suggests that for the 
sake of the historical perspective there ought to be 
an occasional performance of music by Salieri, 
Sacchini, Monsigny and others who were great 
men in their day but are totally neglected now. 
How about Okeghem ? 


Personalities 





King-Camera Guild 
Josef and Mrs. Hofmann Returned to America on the 
Washington from Europe Where the Pianist Was Acclaimed 
in Recital and as Soloist With Noted Orchestras 


Hess—King George V of England has honored 
Myra Hess by making her a Commander of the 
British Empire for her services in music. This is 
the first time that a pianist has received this dec 
ration. 


Melchior—When Lauritz Melchior appears at 
Covent Garden this spring it will be for his twelftl 
consecutive season. The Danish tenor will be heard 
in “Tristan und Isolde’ and two cycles of the Ring 
dramas. 


Pinza—It is not generally known that Ezio Pinza, 
bass of the Metropolitan Opera, was a six-day cyclist 
in his youth. When asked, recently, what cyclists 
could do when their athletic careers were over, Mr 
Pinza said: “They can open bicycle shops—many oi 
them do, or go into grand opera, as I did!” 


Chamlee—At the school attended by the son of 
Mario Chamlee, a large Christmas celebration is 
held annually with a Yule log, and the singing of? 
carols. This year, in order to add to the festivities, 
Mr. Chamlee donned his Faust costume and took 
part as the official minstrel of the court of Santa 


Klaus. 


Antoine—Among those who attended the per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera House of 
‘Mignon’ on Jan. 4 was Alexander Grant, head of 
the voice department of the University of Colorado 
Mr. Grant came especially to hear Josephine Antoine 
make her debut as Philine, for he was her vocal in 
structor for years prior to her coming to New York 


Beecham—Because he was deluged with requests 
for his autograph, Sir Thomas Beecham announced 
that he would give his signature to anyone who sent 
him one dollar and his autographed photograph to 
anyone who sent him five dollars. All money thus 
received was to go to the pension fund of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 


Persinger—Although it is not common knowledge, 
Louis Persinger, the well-known violinist and teacher 
who is also a pianist and conductor, is an expert 
chess player. He is taking part in one of the current 
tournaments at the Manhattan Chess Club in New 
York, one of the most important in the country. 








NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
VISITS BALTIMORE 


Kindler Gives Shostakovich’s 
First Symphony Its 
Lecal Premiere 


sLTIMORE, Jan. 20—Hans Kindler 
conducting the National Symphony on 
Jan. 13 at the Lyric, gave the local pub- 
c its first hearing of the Shostakovich 
Symphony No. 1, and with this inter- 
pretation brought out the vital interest 
of the novelty and proved to what artis- 
tic stature the orchestra has arrived. 
The conductor lent his intelligence and 
al enthusiasm to the reading and 
at its conclusion the audience rewarded 
both conductor and orchestra for this 
whievement. Brilliant tone and rhyth- 
c dash were illustrated in the ‘Sailor's 
ance’ ballet “The Red 
ppv and the Waltzes from Strauss’s 


er Rosenkavalier.” Irra Petina, mezzo- 


a) 


‘ =a : 
trom ‘(sheres 





soprano, was heard in arias from the 
ks of Purcell and Handel. Harold 
nett, flutist, gave a charming rendi- 

{ the solo part in the Bach B Minor 


Bach Club Contest 














Ba é concert on Jan. 7, 
the Stradivarius Quartet in 
gral t Carl Philip Bach, Bee 
und Brahms, to which an ar 
g i Handel minuet, trans- 
m served as an en 
$s g I s has ut 
t st s its ain 
t t g resonance of 
Ss int t gor and 
9 t. Wilham A 
g res s th ooking 
: fet t the | n Jan 
s : t f artis 
r st rg audienk 
ing xpression t 
} Saint aens 
= ¢ <k ie F 
~ ™“ a 
Conradi Gives Recital 
ustin Conradi, pianist and member 
ulty, presented the 
gra tt t Peabody recital 
jan. | ng ortant compo 
S piar iterature of especial 
erest to aspiring students. With in 
sting and individual interpretations 
rked with technical skill. Mr. Con- 
convinced his audience. Applause 
as acknowledged with an encore, a 
h nee of Schuman: 
e B Music » Mrs. ¢ 
rt r sident, at its fort 
ghtly prograr I an. 11 had as its 
speaker Judg Se N. Ulman, and 
r ts c rusts mM varied choice 
songs and piano compositions. Hilda 
I Craft, sopranos, and 


assistance oO! 


Liddiard, 
and 


a | 


i us 


e. accompanists, 


nas pianist, par 





a progra in 
| ‘Fridolin on the 
Paul Schoop play 
[ be 
Lothar Perl The program was 
first of the All wt Dar ce Series 
Clara Ascherfeld, member of the 
culty of the Peabody Conserva- 
rv of Music ressed the me 
rs of t Baltimore Music Clul 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


In Musica America for January, 1916 


eneaeenerceneveneneseeevevensnannnuensetinnyy 1 toneueonaannan ‘ TOD ’ prenrnnsvusneanny 


“wrernsnnnnaeertsnereneerneneeee 


© du Pont 
“Who'd Make a Pun Would Pick a 
Pocket!” 
[he press representative of the 


Diaghiletf Ballet Russe informs us that 
the people in the ballet company offices 
are heavily laden with Baksteria ! 

1916 


“There Were Giants on the Earth” 
The cast included Frieda Hempel as 
Lady Harriet; Margarete Ober as 
Nancy; Caruso as Lionel, and Giuseppe 
De Luca as Plunkett. 
1916 


on Nov. 30 at Emerson Hotel on 
The Romanticism of Robert Schumann.’ 
[The source and characteristics of vari- 
ous Schumann compositions were out- 
lined by the speaker, who gave musical 
illustration at the piano. Margaret Mc 
Dowell, mezzo-soprano, sang the song 
cycle ‘Frauenliebe und Leben,’ and the 
Piano Quintet in E Flat was played by 
Hendrik Celia Brace, Alvin 
Holston, Mischa Niedelman and Roberta 
Felty Franks 

Frank Gittelson, violinist, and Austin 
Conradi, pianist, members of the faculty 
of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 


Essers, 


gave a delightful reading of the 
Beethoven Sonata in C Minor at the 
sixth Peabody recital on Nov. 29. Mr. 


Gittelson further contributed a master- 
ful reading of the Mozart D Major 
Concerto, and a brace of Kreisler tran- 
scriptions to which he appended several 
encores. Sol Sax was the sympathetic 
accompanist. 

Deak, member of 


Stephen cellist, 


the faculty of the Peabody Con 
servatory, with Ralph Berkowitz 
as assisting pianist, presented the 
program of the ninth Peabody re 


cital on Jan 
audience 


3 before an appreciative 
In the reading of sonatas by 
Haydn, and the more modern example 
by Rachmaninoff, expression and mood 


were defined with interest. Besides 
these ensemble numbers the program 
‘onsisted of the brilliant concerto of 
Saint-Saens and a group of short 


preces 


FRANZ C,. BoORNSCHEN 


Emma Calvé Sings ‘La Marseillaise’. 


Geraldine Farrar in the Silent Film, ‘The Great Temptation.’ 
Serge Diaghileff of the Ballet Russe Arrives from Europe. 


COUUUNEN LAS Na neNeeNERNRN END 


And Now, Requiescat! 

Nina Grieg, the widow of Edvard 
Grieg, recently reached her seventieth 
milestone. In her earlier years, Mme. 
Grieg became recognized as the best 
interpreter of her husband's songs. 

1916 
He Hadn't Heard ‘Le Sacre!’ 

“Fifty years ago, orchestras always 
played loud,” observed Saint- 
Saéns, “today it is the reverse. Twenty 
violins playing in unison are scarcely 
heard.” 


too 


1916 


HUUeNneANeENnENaROpORAED ACETONE EoatoneRrONsaniasaE 


i7 


teoenennenernneneenaasniies 


Heueeanannnanenscisaaas aneenen 





hal 
Munn 


We Have, to Some Extent 


We must stop sending sweet and 
pretty Mary Meredith to Vienna t 
learn how to smoke cigarettes (si!) 


entertain Austrian officers and be later 
transformed into Olga Schmickelfritski 
before an American manager will gir 
her an engagement. 

1916 


REINER CONDUCTS ROCHESTER ORCHESTRA 





Alexander Leventon Soloist with 
Philharmonic in Glazou- 
noff Concerto 

Rocuester, Jan. 20.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic, Fritz Reiner conducting, 
was heard in the third evening concert 
of the season on Jan. 9 at the Eastman 
Theatre, with Alexander Leventon, vio- 
linist, as soloist. The program was de- 
voted to Russian music and _ included 
Glinka’s Overture, ‘Russlan and Lud- 
milla,’ Borodin’s Symphony No. 2 in B 
Minor, Glazounoff’s Violin Concerto 
Op. 82, and Stravinsky’s Suite from the 
the Ballet ’Petrushka.’ The large audi- 
ence was most cordial to Mr. Reiner 
who led the Rochester organization for 
the first time this season, and to Mr. 
Leventon, assistant concertmaster of the 
orchestra, who played the concerto in 
exceedingly brilliant fashion. Both so- 
loist and conductor shared the applause 
with the orchestra. 

The Rochester Civic Music Associa 
tion presented Victor Herbert’s ‘Mlle. 
Modiste’ with the Rochester Civic Or- 
chestra and Magda Lipinska, visiting 
artist, on Jan. 3 and 4 including a 
matinee at the Eastman Theatre. Guy 
Fraser Harrison was the conductor, 
and Paul White assistant conductor. 
Those taking part other than Miss 
Lipinska were all local talent and in- 
cluded Phil Van Tassel, Edward Van 
Niel, Walter F. Folmer, Harold Kolb, 
Claude Kimball, William Jermyn, Bren- 


dan O’Callahan, Ruth Lewis Berentsen, 
Lilliaam Moore, Doris Davison, Edna 
Vaivoda, Olive McCue and Rut 
Palmer Newell. 

All the members of the cast sang and 
acted their narts well, and the chorus 
and dancers did smooth work. As on 
previous occasions, audiences were en 
thusiastic in their approval of Miss 
Lipinska. The remainder of the 
also won many curtain cglls and much 
applause. 


cast 


Mary Ertz Wi 





Awarded Bruckner 
Medal 

Eugene Ormandy, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony and future con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
was awarded the Bruckner medal, de 
signed by Kilenyi, on Jan. 17 at a con- 
cert in the Cyrus Northrup Memorial 
by Elbert L. Carpenter, president of the 
orchestral association, in behalf of the 
Bruckner Society of America. The 
awarding of the medal followed a per- 
formance of Bruckner’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. 


Ormandy Society 


Gretchaninoff Trio Wins Prize Contest 

Paris, Jan. 15.—Alexander Gretchan- 
inoff, Russian composer, won first prize 
and 5,000 francs in a contest honoring 
M. P. Beliaeff, music publisher, with 
his Trio for violin, piano and ‘cello 
The chairman of the board of judges 
was Alexander Glazounoff 
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Concerts of Diverse Types Draw Manhattan Audiences 





Viola Mitchell Returns and In- 
troduces Malipiero Concerto— 
Bartlett and Robertson Greet- 
ed in First Appearance—Eidé 
Noréna Gives Song Program— 
Kolisch Quartet Heard 


IANISTS, violinists, singers and 
P groups of various types have all been 
acclaimed by interested New York audi- 
ences. Viola Mitchell gave the first New 
York hearing of Malipiero’s Violin Con- 
certo. Eugene List and Eugenia Buxton, 
both debut recitalists, and Stell Andersen 
gave representative piano programs. Jerome 
Swinford, baritone, returned in recital 
after some years’ absence. The London 
Madrigal group was heard in a list of 
part songs. 


Washington String Quartet in 
New York Debut 


Washington String Quartet: Milton 
Schwartz and Paul Brightenburg, violins; 


George Wargo, viola, and Howard 
Mitchell, ’cello. Town Hall, Jan. 2, af- 
ternoon : 


Quartet in C, Op. 54, No. 2........ Haydn 
uartet in A a Op. 51, a Nis. 2.. Brahms 
juartet, & Bacccccscescscccece Debussy 


Anyone unduly impressed by the nick- 
name ‘Papa’ Haydn, might have looked 
here in vain for figuration and melody of a 
genial, benevolent character, but found in- 
stead music of reverential loveliness, of an 
almost transcendent spirituality, played by 
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Mitchell 
Viola Mitchell ine the First New York Per- 
formance of Malipiero’s Violin Concerto 


these members of the National Symphony 
of Washington, D. C., in their first New 
York appearance with single and ensemble 
excellence. The care with which each 
sought out the individual phrase and fitted 
it, in this quartet, into an organic whole, 
was particularly of note in the Adagio, the 
exquisite Minuetto, and Finale: Presto- 
adagio. 

There were tonal discrepancies in the 
next work, not many or obvious, but suf- 
ficient to insure the feeling that the A 
Minor is a little beyond the powers of the 
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youthful group. It was an ambitious per- 
formance however, enhanced by a quality 
of fervent roughness not inapplicable to 
Brahms. 

The artists were keenly aware in the 
Debussy composition, of that paradoxical 
keystone in the master Impressionist’s style 
—that silence is pregnant with drama, and 
nowhere was this more in evidence than in 





Elzin 
Eidé Noréna Offered a Song Recital of 
Unusual Character 


the third movement, which was invested 
with a clear, yet subtle beauty, and over- 
shadowed the lesser preceding movements 
by the genius of its music. A responsive 
audience was not slow to recognize both 
intelligence and breadth of performance. 


Viola Mitchell Introduces Malipiero 
Concerto in First New York Recital 


Viola Mitchell, violinist. Erich Itor 
Kahn, accompanist. Town Hall, Jan. 3, 


evening: 
ee eS ae Vitali 
Sonata in D Minor, Op. 108........ Brahms 
EP eee are Malipiero 
(First time in New York) 
; —_i(sté‘é‘étk RRR IN SINT saye 
TT heea$eh060440eedaeenee Debussy 
‘La plus que lente’......... Debussy-Roques 
[SRE 0000.36 604.5400060800s0ene" Ravel 


Though Miss Mitchell was heard here 
last season as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony, this was her first New York re- 
cital. To it she brought the fruits of an 
eminently active career as soloist both 
abroad and here with leading orchestras, 
as well as in numerous recital appearances. 

Fundamentally well trained by her teach- 
er in her native Pittsburgh before going 
abroad, she there enjoyed the benefits of 
study under the great Ysaye. His infiu- 
ence for breadth of style, sturdy bowing, and 
a comprehensive grasp of the instrument's 
technique is evidenced in Miss Mitchell's 
playing. She is a player who deals in big 
sonorities, marked accents, with nothing of 
the pallid approach to her music not in- 
frequently found in violinists of the gentler 
sex. Thus her Vitali had much of the 
grand manner, though it can not be said 
that she was at her best in it. Greater 
repose in the quieter passages seemed to be 
dispelled by a too intense nervous energy. 

But in the Malipiero Concerto, which 
she has introduced in many places, she put 
a tour de force to her credit in stirring 
fashion. Believing as she does in this 
utterance of one of Italy’s most distinguish- 
ed contemporary musicians, she gave her 
entire musical and interpretative self to its 
exposition. The results obtained were ad- 
mirable in the extreme, notably the lovely 
tone produced in the main theme of the 
Lento ma non troppo, and the bewitching 
technics of the elaborate cadenza in the final 
Allegro. Here was playing to command 
both attention and applause. It did. Miss 
Mitchell’s playing of the Brahms sonata 
was less to our liking. 

The shorter pieces were all fetchingly 


played, the Revel gypsy piece making a 
thrilling climax. i peltiies dimen 
Miss Mitchell with aggileme and flor; 
pieces and encores wore ailified at the end 
She demonstrated her artstir gewers to he 
audience's satisfaction. Texiimimally sh 
was admirable. Ger tone is laege and fui 
She should mot force it. Sie sitouiif, an 
will, bring to it #2 greeter warmth with th 
coming years. 

Mr. Kahn, 2 mewoormer from German 


cluding the taxing Maligeso ous. 1 
truly German conception of the Brain 
was rather too rigié for our tsi ..% 
Novaes im Second Becital 

The Bach Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
provided an auspiciows eginmmg fer Gui - 
mar Novaes’s second Mew Warik recital f 
the season, given im tte Town Hall om the 
aiternoon of Jan. 4 The work has had 
larger witterance, hott te fantacy was 
much imaginative apped) ami the fiague wa 
clearly and sturdily anticuiated’. Beetin 
ven's Opus 34—varitiionm: om am origina 
theme—was permested with the glow 
remance and possesssél te charactermst: 
Novaes beauty of tone. Chopin's B Mino: 
sonata was byrically yet stturdilly presented, 
with no disturbing leenmg toward the sen 
timental. Later 2 group of smaller pieces 
that included de Fall's “Dance of Fear 
from “E) Amor Brajo’ amd) Albema’s ‘Evo- 
cation’ and “Newarrs’ afforded tie recital 
ist opportunity t. work ber usual magic 
in Tilts and thythms of Spanisih character 

Occasionally, in tthe questt ef beth power 
and speed, there was 2 momentary loss o 
accuracy and d@efmition, that the recital 
its larger aspects, as welll ag the greater 
part of its detail, wes 2 auitiile stration 
of Mme. Novacs'’s commamié of keyboard 
technique, as well wa @ grapecton ef a 
winning musical persmmilty. The audi 
ence was one Of Capacity propertions and 
with enthusiasms ‘tp mmattch [ 


Rartlett and Rebertsaen Pilag Wausie for 
Two Pum 


Ethel Bartlett anf Ree Robertson, 
pianists. Town Higll, Jam. 5, afternoon 

‘Sheep May Saitdly Guz Ser. ly 

Mary Howe); Priluite im E (4m 

by Louis V. Sam Bach 
Sonata in F Mlozart 
Variations on a Theme of Bayh Sraitms 
Waltz trom ‘“Pacuiie tor. thy 

Berbert Murril! Waiton 
Romance fuchmaninott 
‘Noé!’ — Bufour (Gartiner 
Mephisto’ Walt Liszt 


There was little im ths periaemance that 
was unknown to followers ef duo-piam 
music, not excepting the artistry ef Miss 
Bartlett and Mr. Robertson wiw are now 
widely known ws duct gingers and wit 
righttully ‘have won @ lng gikce among 
the conjomt dteqpreties Thew artis- 
tic ideas, so far ws cam ie oiserved), run 
parallel; they oettdh bbmiliant teciiniques 
equitably, and their tengeraments dm not 
war upon cath other. These are first 
requisites, of course, for any exsemile com 
bination. 

The wmusic too, for the greater part, was 
familiar in the two-gpienp literature and oi 
distinguished quality. Most famed), proi)- 
ably, was Brahms's act of wamations om the 
‘St. Anthony’ Choral of Haydn which 
many listeners fimél moe effective im the 
orchestral form. Miozart’s Somat was 4 
close secon. Despite the eminence which 
at various times ‘hes theem acemied! to this 
latter work, it seems weventini), and) 
not actually windy, ait least credimdant [it 
is played on one pian fur bands, a cr 
cumstance which ammposs dfimite musica 
and technical Timitetion 

The two dimimitwe Buch items were 
among ‘the most gilemsart offerings of the 
afternoon an@ chcite? samme of the best 
playing. The satirical Walte extract from 
‘Facade’ also was heuttiizilly given, and the 
ingratiating “Romem:” of Rachmaninoff 
though convertion”) im moi, was im 
parted with moving setttment. Gardiner’s 
“Noel” which is Gediicstted t Bartlett and 
Robertson, i am wunprettertteus little piece 
(Contesued om jage 19 
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Singers and Instrumentalists Hold Concert Stage 


(Continued from page 18) 
employing chime effects and the carol, 
‘Good King Wenceslaus,’ in faintly mod- 
ernist dress. 

The audience was a large and distin- 





Pinchot 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson Played Two- 
Piano Music for a Large Audience 


guished one, and there were several en- 
cores. 


Adler and Antek in Guild Program 


Three celebrated sonatas, played by 
“larence Adler, pianist, and Samuel Antek, 
violinist, constituted the Music Guild lec- 
ture-recital in the Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Jan. 5. Leonard Liebling was com- 
mentator. The sonatas were Schumann’s 
in A Minor, Op. 105; Mozart’s No. 11 in 
G, and Brahms’s in D Minor. They were 
interpreted with a sure, musicianly hand 
mm the part of both performers, revealing a 
sound knowledge of their traditions and 
their best artistic aspects. 

An audience somewhat larger than usual 
for this series received all participants with 
ordiality. R. 


Franciszek Zachara Heard in Recital 

Franciszek Zachara, pianist, gave a re- 
cital in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 5. Mr. Zachara has studied at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory and given con- 
certs on tour throughout the United States 
as well as in his own country, Poland, and 
in Russia, France and Germany. He was 
heard in New York for the first time in 
1928. 

A small but friendlily disposed audience 
warmly received Mr. Zachara in a program 
that included an organ concerto of Wil- 
helm Friedemann Bach in D minor, trans- 
cribed for piano by August Stradal, and in 
two sonatas, one by Scarlatti and one by 
Mozart, both in A Major, Beethoven's 
Andante Favori and Chopin’s Sonata in B 
Flat Minor, Op. 35. Two works by Scria- 
bin, the Nocturne in D Flat, Op. 9, for left 
hand alone and the Etude, Op. 8, No. 12, 
the pianist’s own ‘Humoresque,’ and a con- 
cert paraphrase by Pabst of a theme from 
[chaikovsky’s opera ‘Eugen Onegin,’ con- 
luded the well balanced program. 


Eugene List in First New York Recital 

Eugene List, the young American pianist 
who recently made a noteworthy debut as 
soloist with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
im the Shostakovich Concerto, presented 
his first New York recital on the after- 
noon of Jan. 6, when a very large audience 
was on hand to see whether he would 
show the same interpretative aptitude in the 
works of standard composers as in the 
youthful music of a youthful Russian of 
today. His program fell into two groups, 
the first devoted to Bach, Beethoven and 
Chopin; the second, to the more modern 
school and Liszt. 

The young recitalist again demonstrated 
that he is unusually well equipped techni- 


cally, with an excellent command of finger 
fluency and rapid octaves, that he is en- 
dowed with musical gifts as yet far 
from fully developed but of great promise, 
and that he has pursued his work with an 
intelligence and a sincerity that have bred 
quite uncommon poise. In matters of 
tonal texture his studies have apparently 
not been so comprehensive as his quest 
of facility, the quality in cantabile passages 
being somewhat wooden and unpliable. 
The opening Bach-Liszt Prelude and 
Fugue in A Minor were played with com- 
mendable intelligence but a certain de- 
tachment that became even more pronounced 
in Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3, 
which had many meaningless stretches, 
was not held together very compactly, 
while the nocturne-like treatment of the 


_ narrative sections of the Chopin Ballade 


in F that provide the framework for the 
rapid dramatic passages, deprived the piece 
of anchorage and coherence. 

In the second group, Mr. List was ob- 
viously on more congenial ground and 
acquitted himself with distinction. Five 
short Shostakovich Preludes from Opus 
34, impish if not impudent in spirit, were 
tossed off with the utmost deftness, De- 
bussy’s ‘Voiles’ and ‘Feux d’Artifice’ were 
invested with tonal atmosphere and sub- 
tlety of color and Scriabin’s double-note 
Etude in D Flat, Opus 8, No. 10, was de- 
livered with such speed and clarity that a 
repetition was demanded. A warmer sing- 
ing tone, too, was disclosed in the Rach- 
maninoff G Sharp Minor Prelude, while 
Mr. List’s command of octaves stood him 
in good stead in a brilliant performance of 
Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody. All in all, this is 
a talent uncommonly rich in promise that 
needs now above everything opportunity 
for more intensive communing with the 
spirit of the great masters. ; 


London Madrigal Group in Debut 


The London Madrigal Group, who offer 
a program of British folk music of much 
the same type and in the same style as that 
of the popular English Singers, were heard 
in New York for the first time in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 7. The 
group comprises three men and four women 
conducted by T. B. Lawrence, who does 
not actually conduct, however, at least 
not at the public performance, but is con- 
tent merely to make introductory remarks 
and to give the pitch from the piano. 

Though madrigal singing is their prin- 
cipal achievement, the Londoners alternated 
groups of this finely wrought type of 
choral music with various examples of the 
ayre, carol, folk song, ballet and motet. 
In addition to the venerable English com- 
posers, such as Morley, Weelkes, Wilbye, 
Tomkins, Byrd, and others, whom one ex- 
pected to find on the program, there were 
several contemporaries including Vaughan 
Williams, Wood, Holst, and Grainger. It 
is peculiarly difficult to pick and choose 
in an array of music of this type, since 
virtually every tune is bound so literally 
to its text, and expresses the content so 
satisfactorily that ordinary musical con- 
siderations hardly enter at all. The only 
real critical question that arises is whether 
one prefers a song about ‘My bonny lass,’ 
‘The nightingale,’ and ‘A brisk young sailor, 
or would rather hear ‘David’s lamentation,’ 
or ‘Heigh ho! ’chill go to plough no More.’ 

Like most singers of such music, this 
group has a particular temperamental and 
vocal penchant for the material. Seated 
around a table with the music before them, 
they sing, not with remarkable voices, but 
with appropriate ones which work beauti- 
fully together in ensemble and which are 
capable of sustaining the spirit and the es- 
sential musicality of frequently dry com- 
position. , 
Jerome Swinford Sings in the Town Hall 


Jerome Swinford, baritone, was heard in 
an interesting program in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 7, including six pop- 
ular Spanish songs by de Falla, two songs 
by Charles Ives, ‘Evening’ and ‘Charlie 
Rutledge,’ and two new works by his ac- 
companist Frederic Hart, “The Harlot’s 
House,’ and ‘The Victory Ball.’ 

Mr. Swinford’s performance was intelli- 
gently dictated in conception, but a rough- 
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The Kolisch Quartet Played Beethoven, Schénberg and Haydn Works for Their Return to the 
New York Concert Field 


ness of tone that appeared when it was 
necessary for the artist to sing a phrase 
of sustained length, or in a Lied the 
breadth of Strauss’s ‘Traum Durch die 
Dammerung,’ detracted somewhat. He was 
at his best in works possessing more 
schwung, as Schubert’s ‘Der Musensohn’ 
and ‘Liebesbotschaft,’ in. Schumann’s ‘Ein 
Jiingling Liebt ein Madchen,’ or as in Han- 
del’s ‘Si Tra I Ceppi,’ from Berenice in 
which he disclosed great agility and flex- 


ibility. He also sang two English airs, 
‘My Love Bound Me With a Kiss’ by 
Robert Jones, and in T. A. Arne’s ‘Was 
Ever Nymphe Like Rosamonde.’ The au- 
dience was large and applausive. 

P. 


Kolisch Quartet Opens Series 
Kolisch Quartet: Rudolph Kolisch, 
Felix Khuner, Eugen Lehner, Benar Hei- 
(Continued on page 26) 





Aaron Copland Douglas Moore 


Henry Cowell Lazare Saminsky 
Isadore Freed Roger Sessions 
Howard Hanson Arthur Shepherd 


Frederick Jacobi 
Werner Josten 
A. Walter Kramer 


Deems Taylor 
Randall Thompson 
Bernard Wagenaar 


Emerson Whithorne 


THese are the participating composers in 


Masters of Our Day 


A New Educational Series for Piano 


ec 


LAZARE SAMINSKY & ISADORE FREED 


Trese thirty-two charming pieces represent the first attempt of the 
American composer to acquaint young pianists with the music of 
today. The average child is growing up completely unaware of the 
profound changes that have taken place in music since the turn of the 
century. And because the men responsible for these changes wrote 
little or nothing for young people, it rests with the contemporary 
composer to make the new music known to the youth of America. 


This initiating group includes composers from almost every section 
of the United States, and though every one of them has been promi- 
nently associated with modern music, none of the pieces falls into the 
category of “ultra-modern.” They are all uniformly charming and fresh 
enough in musical ideas to captivate the young piano student. 


Roughly, the series covers Grades 2 to 4. The pieces have been 
divided into four groups, classification being based on the number of 
years of piano study the pupil has had: I'/, to 2 years, Group A— 


2 to 2!/, years, Group B—2!/, to 3 years, Group C—3 to 3!/p years, 
Group D. 





Write for Descriptive Thematic Booklet 
ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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LOUISVILLE HEARS 
ORCHESTRAL LISTS 


Cincinnati Symphony in Visit— 
Local Orchestra and Civic 
Chorus in Joint Program 





LovuisviL_eE, Ky., Jan. 20.—The third 
concert in the series by the Cincinnati 
Symphony was given on Dec. 3 under 
Eugene Goossens in Memorial Audi- 
torium. An afternoon concert for chil- 
dren was given the same day with 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff as conductor. 

On Dec. 16 at Memorial Auditorium, 
the Louisville Symphony united with 
the Louisville Civic Chorus in a con- 
cert under Mr. Bakaleinikoff, with 
Camille Pilcher and Richard Rondi, 
violinists as soloists. The Bach D 
Minor Concerto for two violins was 
given. The orchestra played works by 
Weber and Liszt, while the chorus sang 
Handel’s ‘Zadok the Priest’ and 
Brahms’s ‘Liebeslieder’ Waltzes. 

The first offering of the Louisville 
Community Concert Association was 
the Gordon String Quartet, whose con- 
cert was given in Memorial Auditorium 
late in November. Their program in- 
cluded works by Haydn, Debussy and 
Borodin. On Nov. 22 and 23 m the 
Woman’s Club auditorium the Sara Lee 
studios presented “The Mikado,’ with a 
number of professional singers and ad- 
vanced pupils of the studios. The or- 
chestra was under Lynn Thayer and the 
principal parts were sung by John Kel- 


logg, Edward Barrett, Thixton Spren- 
ger, Walter Merhoff, Edward Groher, 
Mikanna Clark, Helen Fleitz, Vivian 


Walesby and Margaret Schanzenbacher. 
One of the outstanding recitals of the 
winter was the violin concerto of Joseph 
Szigeti. Nikiti de Magallofii was at 
the piano. This was the second concert 
sponsored by the Wednesday Morning 
Community Concert Association. The 
third concert by this association was 
given by Agnes Davis, soprano. Her ac- 
companist was Richard Malaby. A large 
and highly pleased audience heard these 
artists in the Memorial Auditorium. 
On Dec. 27, the Louisville Oratorio 
Society sang “The Messiah’ before a 
large audience. The conductor was 
Julia Bachus Horn, with Lawrence 
Cook at the organ and the following 
soloists: Elsie Zurschmiede, soprano; 
Mrs. William Knopf, contralto; Edwin 
Koch, tenor; and William Meyers, bari- 
tone; Mary Moore, soprano, appeared 
in the Auditorium on Jan. 10, as the 
third offering brought here by J. H. 
Thuman and the Junior League. 
HARVEY PEAKE 
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PROVIDENCE HEARS BRAHMS’S REQUIEM 


Steele and Clovis Return 
from European Tour; Begin 
Recital Series in America 





Eleanor Steele and Hall Clovis, Duet Song 
Recitalists, Back from Season in Europe 


After the close of their European tour 
in Rome on Dec. 9, Eleanor Steele and 
Hall Clovis, duet song recitalists, re- 
turned to the United States and are now 
engaged with their American season 
which will include a New York recital 
in the Town Hall on Feb. 17. 

Their tour in Europe opened on Oct 
10 with a recital in Copenhagen fol- 
lowed by appearances in Hamburg, The 
Hague, Brussels, at the Russian Festi- 
val Concert with orchestra under Wolff 
at the Opéra-Comique in Paris, a re- 
cital in Paris and a broadcast from Am- 
sterdam. They also were heard in Ge- 
neva, Montreaux, Lausanne, Luxem- 
bourg, Munich and Vienna. In Monte 
Carlo they again appeared with orches- 
tra, and they concluded the tour with 
the Philharmonic Society in Rome. 

On Jan. 10 the two artists sang be 
fore the Harvard Musical Acseciation, 
and on the 16th in Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton. Other engagements in the United 
States are in Fall River, Hartford, 
Brooklyn, Grinnell, Ia., Hackensack, N 
J., San Francisco, San 1 Mateo, Los An- 
geles, San Diego, and Tucson, Ariz 





Andrew Imbrie Soloist at Trenton 

Trenton, N. J., Jan 20. — At the 
second concert of the Trenton Sym- 
phony, Max Jacobs, conductor, Andrew 
Walsh Imbrie, pianist, was the soloist 
in the Grieg A Minor Concerto. The 
fourteen-year-old artist is a pupil of 
Leo Ornstein. 
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Symphony Chorus orus and Orchestra 
Under Leps Give First Per- 
formance of Work Here 


Provipence, Jan. 20.—The Brahms 
Requiem was performed by the Provi- 
dence Symphony Chorus and Orchestra, 
under Dr. Wassili Leps in the Metro- 
politan Theatre on Dec. 10. The soloists 
were Lucy Marsh Gordon, soprano, of 
this city, and Edwin Orlando Swain, 
baritone, of New York. As far as is 
known, this was the first complete per- 
formance of the work in Providence. 
The concert was the first of the organ- 
ization’s fifth season. A large audience 
gave evidence of pleasure in the achieve- 
ment. 

This city was privileged to hear a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony by the Boston Symphony, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, and the 
chorus of the Cecilia Society, Arthur 
Fiedler, conductor, in the Metropolitan 
Theatre om Nov. 26. The solo quartet 
included Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; 
Elizabeth Wysor, contralto; Paul Alt- 
house, tenor, and Julius Huehn, bass- 
baritone. The magnificent performance 
added to the renewed enthusiasm in this 
city for the Boston forces. Beethoven's 
Overture to ‘Egmont’ served as a fitting 
introduction. 

The Community Concert Association 
presented a piano recital by Rachman- 
inoff as the second of its 1935-1936 
series in the Metropolitan Theatre Nov. 
19. The principal work was the Bee- 
thoven Thirty-two Variations in C 
Mim r. the program opened with the 
Bach-Tat usig Toccata and Fugue in D 
> ay and there were compositions by 
Chopin, Rachmaninoff and 


Fritz Kreisler, accompanied by Carl 
on, delighted a large audience in 
letropolitan Theatre on Dec. 5. The 
ram included the Handel Sonata in 
D, b> eisler Concerto in C, in the style 
f Vi the Bach Sonata in E for 
unaccompanied, the Chausson 
‘Poeme’” and other works. 
Coke-Jephcott, organist of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New Ye rk, and Vera Fonaroff, violin- 
ist, were the solo ists in the recital given 


Se} 


iv aldi, 


violin 


Norman 


in Sayles ~ Hall. Brown University, on 
a 2 m memory of Edgar John 
Lownes 
Civie Symphony Active 
Ihe Rhode Island Civic Symphony, 
Dr. Leps, conductor, appeared in Har- 
risville on Nov. 7 im the series spon- 


sored by the state department of educa- 
tion. The program included Beethoven's 
Overture to ‘Egmont,’ Minuet and Fi- 
nale of Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor, 
the first movement of the ‘Eroica’ Sym- 


phony, the Overture to “Tannhauser,’ 
Bach's Air on the G String, and other 
works. 


Continuing the state-sponsored series, 
the same ec gave a concert in Ed- 


wards Hall, Rhode Island State College, 
on Mov. 24. The program included 
works by Weber, Tchaikovsky, Brahms, 


Bach, Strauss and Rossini. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe gave a 
program under the auspices of the Pa- 
rents’ League in the Metropolitan Thea- 
tre on Nov. 5. 

Roman Totenberg, accompanied by 
Arpad Sandor, was heard in a private 
musicale at the home of Mrs. Richard 
Aldrich on Nov. 28. The principal fare 
was the “La Folia’ Variations based on 
Corelli, and the Brahms Sonata in D 
Minor. Shorter numbers were by Szy- 


manowski, de Falla, Novacek and Wie- 
niawski. 

The Civic Music Association of Paw- 
tucket opened its season with a violin 
recital by Viola Mitchell in the auditor- 
ium of the High School on Dec. 12. The 
larger works performed were the 
Brahms Sonata in D Minor and the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. The final group 
wis distinguished by the inclusion of 


Ysaye’s ‘Berceuse, Ladislas Helfen- 
bein accompanied. 
Grace S. Regester, organist, with 


Sarah Henley Ide, soprano, gave a pro- 
gram for the Rhode Island Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists in 
Grace Church on Nov. 18. 

The Monday Morning Musical Club 
sponsored a program on Nov. 11. Those 
taking part were Marjorie Atkinson, 
contralto; Eva Roberts, violinist ; Sarah 
Ide, soprano; Margaret Prew, flutist; 
Marianne Channon, harpist, and Mil- 
dred Bidwell, pianist. 

The MacDowell Club heard a pro- 
gram on Nov. 18 in which Stella Bis- 
hop and Gladys Smith played piano 
duets ; Miriam Ellis, soprano, and Lydia 
Ellis, contralto, sang, and Ada F, Smith 
appeared as violinist. A program by 
advanced students of the New England 
Conservatory was heard on Dec. 13 in 
the Roger Williams Junior High School. 
lhe artists were Harry Van Ham, vio- 


linist; Leigh Elder, ’cellist; Peter Wal- 
ters, pianist, and Eleanor Steber, so 
prano. ARLAN R. CooLipGE 





NEW PHASE OF MUSICIANS’ 
AID IS PLANNED BY WPA 


Composers, Conductors, Soloists to 
Use Federal Facilities in 
Nationwide Plan 


A plan for utilizing the musical units 
of the WPA Federal Music Project as 
try-out facilities for conductors, solo- 
ists and compositions, will be one of the 
most important features of the project 
according to Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, di- 
rector, to be applied on a nation-wide 
scale. The service will employ sym- 
phonic, concert, band, dance and cham- 
ber music ensembles in addition to 
choral groups. 

Composers in the New York City re- 
gion are to make written application to 
Lee Pattison, associate director, at the 
project headquarters, 110 West 48th 
Street, to have their compositions sub 
mitted to the board of auditions. 

[f a successful audition in rehearsal is 
held, after sufficient preparation to in- 
sure a good performance, the work will 
be given a public performance. 

Soloists and conductors applying in 
writing to the regional director must 
enclose credentials concerning their 
musical education and qualifications. If 
they comply with the standards of the 
board, they will be given an opportunity 
to rehearse with the ensembles. A suc- 
cessful audition in rehearsal by the com- 
whether they are on the pay- 
rolls of the project or not, will entitle 
them to appear in a public performance. 

Compositions which receive success- 
ful public performance in one city will 
be played in other cities, for the Fed- 
eral director will be informed immedi- 
ately by the local board, and Dr. Soko- 
loff in turn will notify other cities that 
the work is to be performed wherever 
musical units of the Federal music proj- 
ect are in operation. 


pt sers, 





Arthur Kusterer’s opera, ‘What You 
Will,’ is announced for its premiere by 
the opera house in Duisberg. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
young American coloratura-lyric (for that 
is what she is) showed herself worthy of 
the opportunity given her and made a 
decided hit with the big audience. 

Here is a fine, young singer, developed 
in the operatic department of the Juilliard 
School, where she was an outstanding 
principal, too, in the opera performances 
given there under Albert Stoessel’s baton 
during the last few years. Her appear- 
ances, too, with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s opera under Fritz Reiner contributed 
much to her being ready for us. Vocally 
she is well equipped. Well trained by 
Alexander Grant, head of the voice depart- 
ment of the University of Colorado be- 
fore coming to New York, she studied here 
with the late Marcella Sembrich. The 
voice, one of unusual smoothness, has a 
peculiarly lovely quality. Its upper range 
is free and well produced, and the middle 
voice has character. Excellent musician- 
ship, a natural gift for acting, and an ap- 
pealing personality combine to make Miss 
Antoine an artist who will, unless we err, 
go far. 

She sang the familiar Polonaise almost 
perfectly, and had a real ovation after it. 
Its fioriture have no terrors for her and 
the one flaw in a candenza bit was neg- 
ligible. 

Richard Crooks’s first appearance as Wil- 
helm Meister gave every indication of his 
being well suited to the part. His voice 
was of alluring quality in the quiet bits 
of cantilena, for which he was applauded 
to the echo. 

Lucrezia Bori repeated her familiar por- 
trayal of Mignon, Helen Oelheim was heard 
to great advantage as Frederic, Ezio Pinza 
as Lothario, James Wolfe as Jarno, Hubert 
Raidich as Antonio. Angelo Bada is no 


longer capable of singing Laerte. The 
orchestra under Louis Hasselmans was 
pretty ragged. A. 


A Popular ‘La Traviata’ 

Verdi’s ‘La Traviata’ was the popular 
Saturday night performance on Jan. 4, 
Fidé Noréna giving an appealing rendition 
of the role of Violetta and singing it ex- 
tremely well. Charles Kullman sang his 
first Alfredo here, making a good impres- 
sion with ‘Dei miei Bollenti Spiriti’ as well 
as the duet passages. Mr. Tibbett’s Ger- 
mont was excellent as always, ‘Di Pro- 
venza’ being the signal for an _ ovation. 
The other roles were acceptably filled by 
Thelma Votipka, Pearl Besuner and 
Messrs. Paltrinieri, Gandolfi, Cehanovsky 
and D’Angelo. Ettore Panizza conducted. 

D. 


Flagstad Heard in Sunday Night Concert 

The third of the season’s Sunday night 
concerts given on Jan. 5, was distinguished 
by the appearance of Kirsten Flagstad, 
Gertrud Wettergren and John Charles 
Thomas. The orchestra under Wilfred 
Pelletier, began the concert with the Over- 
ture to Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ 
and later played Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche 
Slave,’ giving a better account of itself in 
both of these than in any later accompani- 
ments it provided. 

In place of Julius Huehn who was indis- 
posed, George Cehanovsky sang arias 
from ‘Hérodiade’ and ‘La Traviata.’ Su- 
sanne Fisher and Frederick Jagel were 
warmly welcomed in the duet from Act 1 
of ‘Madama Butterfly. Mme. Flagstad 
sang ‘Leise, leise,’ from Weber’s ‘Der 
Freischiitz’ beautifully, albeit with a slight 
edge to her tone that diminished with 
the progression of the aria, and Mme. Wet- 
tergren was heard to immense advantage 
in two magnificently orchestrated songs by 
Oskar Lindberg, ‘How Is the Bride to 
Dress?’ and ‘What Art Thou Seeking on 
the Strand?’ Three songs, by Pearl Cur- 
ran, Sadero and Février were given by 
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Favorite Artists Return to the Opera 





de Gueldre 
Elisabeth Rethberg as Rachel, the Heroine 
of Halévy's ‘La Juive,” Revived as a Benefit 


Mr. Thomas to accompaniments by Carol 
Hollister. 

The program was concluded 
duet from the first act of ‘Die Walkire,’ 
sung by Paul Althouse and Mme. Flag 
stad, the latter exhibiting something of the 
same rapt qualities of voice and demeanor 
usually associated with the panoply of 
props and dramatic action. gf 


with the 


Miss Ponselle Again Sings in ‘Carmen’ 

Recovered from the indisposition which 
prevented her from appearing in the sec- 
ond announced ‘Carmen,’ Rosa _ Ponselle 


Estelle Edwards 


Margaret Halstead Rejoined the Company 
as Venus in ‘Tannhauser' 


once more delineated the Bizet gipsy on 
the evening of Jan. 6. The remainder of 
the cast was the same as at the original 
hearing except that Charles Kullman sang 
Don José. The other singers were Hilda 
Burke as Micaela; Thelma Votipka and 


Helen Aelheim as Frasquita and Mer- 
cedes; Ezio Pinza as Escamillo and in the 
smaller roles, Messrs. Louis D’Angelo, 


Bada, Windheim and Cehanovsky. Louis 
Hasselmans conducted. 

Miss Ponselle was more at ease in the 
role than at her first appearance and there 


was no doubt as to her success with the 





capacity house. Mr. Kullman, in the lyric 
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© Mishkin 
Giovanni Martinelli, Who Sang the Tenor 
Role in the Revival of ‘La Juive’ 





Estelle Edwards 


Richard Bonelli Sang Lescaut in ‘Manon’ for 
the First Time 


passages, sang with exquisite tone. The 
duet with Micaela was splendidly done and 
the Flower Song admirable In the 
dramatic passages in the third act, Mr. 


Hasselmans rather overwhelmed him. His 
trionically he excellent throughout 
Miss Burke’s performance was about as it 
was in the former performance. Mr. Pinza 
was admirable. The American Ballet went 
through some amazing gesticulation that 
seemed to approximate a Fiji war dance 
rather than anything Spanish. 


was 


Second ‘Madama Butterfly’ Given 

With the exception of Giordano Pal 
trinieri, who sang the role of Goro in place 
of Angelo Bada, ‘Madama Butterfly’ was 
given with the same cast as in its initial 
hearing of the season, on the evening of 
Jan. 8. Susanne Fisher was again the 
luckless geisha, Frederick Jagel the 
Pinkerton, and Richard Bonelli, the Sharp- 


less Others in the cast included Ina 
Bourskaya as Suzuki, Thelma Votipka, 
Max Altglass, Louis D’Angelo, George 


Cehanovsky and Mario Gili. 

Miss Fisher adhered to her demure and 
competent conception of the role, and both 
she and Mr. Jagel were happily in voice 
in the first act duet, and Miss Fisher again 
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Wexler 
Richard Crooks, the Wilhelm Meister in 
Thomas's ‘Mignon’ 

Mr. Bonelli 


in the ‘Un Bel Di’ aria. 


was 
vocally, a sympathetic Sharpless. Ettore 
Panizza conducted. Y 


A Benefit ‘Tristan und Isolde’ 

For the benefit of the Florence Critten- 
ton League, “Tristan und Isolde’ was sung 
for the second time this season at a spe- 
cial matinee on Jan. 9. Kirsten Flagstad 
as Isolde repeated her characterization of 
the heroine; Lauritz Melchior was Tristan; 
Gertrud Wettergren, Brangane. Eduard 
Habich sang Kurvenal for the first time 
here. Others in the cast included Emanuel 
List as King Mark, Arnold Gabor as 
Melot, Hans Clemens as the Shepherd, and 
James Wolfe as the Steersman. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted. J 


An American ‘Rigoletto’ Quartet 

The second ‘Rigoletto’ on Jan. 9 found 
Lawrence Tibbett again in the title role, 
singing with superb quality and making 
his interpretation of the Mantuan duke’s 
jester even more vivid than on his recent 
first assumption of the role. 

Josephine Antoine, whose debut was as 
Philine in ‘Mignon,’ made her first ap- 
pearance as Gilda. Charming in appear- 
ance and in generally excellent voice, she 
sang the music with limpid quality and 
great fluency. Her ‘Caro Nome’ was so 
well done as to earn her an ovation from 
the audience at its conclusion. Electing to 
sing the E in alt in the measures that fol- 
low the ‘Caro Nome,’ she was less success 
ful; though this was but a detail in an 
otherwise very praiseworthy performance. 

Charles Kullman made a handsome fig- 
ure as the Duke and sang best the ‘Donna 
é mobile.’ His acting was well carried out. 
The part of Maddalena was admirably 
sung by Helen Oelheim. As in the pre- 
vious performance the other artists were 
the Mmes. Votipka and Symons, and 
Messrs. Lazzari, Gandolfi, Raidich, Ceha- 
novsky and Paltrinieri. Mr. Panizza was 
the conductor. } 


Bentonelli Makes Last Minute Debut 


in ‘Manon’ 

The surprise debut of Joseph Bentonelli 
was the event which drew an enormous 
audience to Massenet’s ‘Manon’ on the 
evening of Jan. 10, an audience seemingly 
predisposed in favor of the young tenor 
whose first appearance in the house was 
attended by unusually romantic heralding. 
Having sung an aria from this opera in 
an audition for Mr. Johnson only a day or 
two previously, Mr. Bentonelli professed 
himself as ready for an entire performance 

{Continued on page 25) 
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THE SYMPHONY ATTAINS FRUITION IN ENGLAND 





Bax’s Sixth, Conducted by Sir 
Hamilton Harty, Revealed as 
a Work of Economic Force — 
Foreign Music Critics, Invited 
By British Council, Pay Visit 
to England — Czech Philhar- 
monic under Talich Appears at 
Queen’s Hall 


By Bast. MAINE 


LONDON, Jan, 15. 


late, but profuse and various in 

its flowering. Recently we have 

been startled by its manifestations in the 
Fourth of Vaughan Williams and the 
First of William Walton. Meanwhile 
in a quiet corner of the garden, the plant 
has responded to Arnold Bax’s cultiva- 
tion and has been yielding its blooms 
for many a season, each bloom being un- 
mistakable in its origin and yet distinc- 
tive enough to be picked for itself alone. 
On Nov. 21 at the Royal Philhar- 
monic Society concert, the Sixth of 
Bax’s symphonies was given its first 
performance. It is dedicated to Adrian 
Boult and Sir Hamilton Harty, who 
was the conductor on this occasion, was 
obviously dedicated to it. If the work 
reveals no new aspect of the composer’s 
mind, it shows an unusual force in its 
speech for all the comparatively eco- 
nomic use of orchestral resource. 1 
speak with Bax’s former symphonies in 
mind. One could almost say that the os- 
tinato figure of the opening movement 
was born of indignation. The more 
effective, therefore, are the quiet second 
subject of this movement and the first of 
the next, a sustained appealing melody. 


A Scottish Reminder 


The problem of form involved in the 
telescoping of two movements for the 
Finale falls into a secondary place in 
view of the fluency of the writing. 
Especially eloquent is the treatment of 
the liturgical passage, a type of theme 
which seems to be an integral part oi 
this composer’s symphonic thought. In- 
cidentally, although the music is in- 
formed by no avowed program, environ- 
ment, or at least the memory of it, plays 
its part as a factor of inspiration. Thus 
the trumpet solo in the slow movement 
can certainly be correlated with the 
knowledge that part of the symphony 
was written in Scotland. 

I shall not say that it is remarkable 
that Bax has already completed six 
symphonies, but rather that six such 
finely wrought symphonies do consti- 
tute an outstanding achievement. Of 
the six, the Third is perhaps the most 
popular here. The Fourth, which one 
could call Bax’s ‘Sea’ Symphony, is the 
‘different’ child of this closely-knit fam- 
ily, being more objective and hearty 
than the rest. The Fifth, Sixth and 
Third are unmistakably the children of 
their parent. The First and Second, 
until they are properly known, have a 
forbidding appearance. 

This concert took place during the 
week when, by invitation of the British 
Council for Foreign Relations, about 
thirty foreign music critics vifited this 
country. I can recall no other time 
when our Foreign Office has offered 
English music a helping hand. It was 
an excellent move and I hope it will 
be repeated on future occasions on be- 
half of each of the arts. Hitherto we 
have devoted much time and organizing 
talent to exhibitions of Italian, Dutch 


"Toi English Symphony has been 
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and Persian art, but little or none at all 
to exhibitions of the English arts. The 
enthusiasm of our visiting critics, allow- 
ing for their holiday spirit, was evidence 
of the success of this particular occa- 
sion. It was timed to coincide with a 
week of normal music making which 
happened to include performances of 
three English symphonies, Elgar’s Sec- 
ond under Sir Landon Ronald’s au- 
thoritative baton, Vaughan Williams’s 
Fourth under Adrian Boult, and the new 
Bax work. In addition the critics were 
shepherded to Sadler’s Wells where they 
were surprised to find English ballet 
flourishing; to new College, Oxford, 
where they made acquaintance with 
something of the tradition of English 
choral singing, and to one of the Lon- 
don Museum concerts, where they wit- 
nessed an example of our enterprise in 
providing first-class programs at reas- 
onably low (in fact, almost unreason- 
ably low) prices. These London Mu- 
seum concerts are the conception of 
Ernest Makower who, as chairman of 
the music committee of the British 
Council, entertained the visitors and 
more than a hundred English musicians 
at a farewell supper at Claridge’s. 


I mention this occasion because Mr. 
and Mrs. Makower also had the inspira- 
tion of inviting the B. B. C. chorus to 
sing. The all-English program, which 
these choristers gave under Leslie 
Woodgate’s leadership, was a delight. 
For a last impression of this country I 
cannot imagine anything more sure, yet 
light of touch, than this concert and its 
performance. Within a short interval, 
all the most distinctive glories of Eng- 
lish unaccompanied vocal music were 
displayed, from Morley’s ‘Sing We and 
Chant It,’ and Gibbon’s masterpice “The 
Silver Swan,’ to Delius’s ‘Midsummer 
Song’ and that fine part-song by Holst, 
‘This Have I Done for My True Love.’ 

[he Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the popular conductor, Vaclav 
Talich, was a visitor on Nov. 24 and 25. 
Naturally this visit produced an exhibi- 
tion of Czech music, a program of Dvorak’s 





Arnold Bax, Whose Sixth Symphony Was In- 
troduced by Sir Hamilton Harty 


Symphonic Dances in a radio concert and 
a typical national program in the Queen’s 
Hall which also was broadcast. Talich 
is no stranger to English audiences; on 
former occasions he has conducted con- 
certs in London, Liverpool, Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. But the Czech orchestra had 
not been heard here since before the war 
when Oska Nebdal was conductor. My 
own last hearing of the orchestra was in 
Prague about six years ago when I was 
invited to choose programs of English or- 
chestral and chamber music for perform- 
ances there and to lecture on the programs. 
Since then, Talich has not only extended 
his repertoire but also deepened his con- 
ceptions, which in any case, were always 
serious and well-considered. 

That new works should sometimes have 
their first performance in the provinces 
is a welcome sign of the times. On Nov. 
28 the Norwich Philharmonic Society pro- 
duced Patrick Hadley’s ‘La Belle Dame 
sans Merci’ under the composer’s direc- 
tion. This is but one instance of the en- 
terprize of the society’s conductor, Dr. 
Heathcote Statham. The work proved 








CHERNIAVSKY APPEARS AT ENGLISH FESTIVAL 
Mischa Cherniavsky, ‘Cellist, Was Soloist in the Elgar Concerto with the Municipal Orchestra 
at the Opening Concert of the Eastbourne Music Festival, Eastbourne, Sussex, England, under 


the Baton of Sir Hamilton Harty, Guest Conductor. 


From Left to Right Are Capt. H. G. 


Amers, Municipal Music Director and Conductor of the Festival; Sir Hamilton, and Mr. 
Cherniavsky 








Norwich Philharmonic Society 
Produces Hadley’s ‘La Bell« 
Dame sans Merci,’ Under th: 
Composer’s Direction—B. B. C 
Gives Concerts of Works 0: 
Living Composers and ‘Plai 
form’ Performance of Purcell’. 
‘King Arthur’ 


to be a quite remarkable addition to co 

temporary choral music; moreover it w 

given a performance that was good, pr: 

cisely because it was so inspired by the 
music and the occasion, by the joy of tell 
ing good news. 

Other aspects of contemporary musi 
are shown in the B. B. C’s special con 
certs of works of living composers. 0: 
Nov. 24 were broadcast Bernard van 
Diven’s ‘Anjou,’ an overture to an imagi 
nary comedy; George Lloyd’s Third Sym 
phony and Christian Damton’s Piano Con 
certo. Van Dieven is a composer whos: 
music, although intensely admired by a 
few discerning musicians, is always in need 
of special pleading. It has the virtue 
in fact, of not being (even comparatively ) 
popular. Mr. Lloyd is a twenty-two-year- 
old Cornishman and has already had an 
opera (‘Iernin’) produced in London. Of 
Mr. Damton I shall say that he is of all 
the younger English composers the most 
uncompromising. He also is far from be- 
ing popular as a writer of music and would 
be pained and horrified were he to wake 
one morning and find himself so. He 
looks over the field of composition with 
an austere regard of control and deliberate- 
ly chooses those plots where he is least 
likely to be followed. An ascetic, guerul- 
ous, bravely independent composer. 

Not often does an important English 
composition receive its first performance 
in another country. That distinction be- 
longs to Arthur Bliss’s Music for String 
Orchestra which was produced at Salz- 
burg last summer. Since then it has been 
given twice in England, once at a Lon- 
don Museum concert and again at the B. 
B. C. Symphony Concert on Nov. 27. The 
work is planned on a large scale and, in 
its vitality and adventurousness, is char- 
acteristic of the composer. It is in the 
natural line of succession to Elgar’s Intro- 
duction and Allegro. I would not be sur- 
prised to learn that Vaughan William’s 
Fantasia on a Tallis theme had also play- 
ed its part as a formative influence, al- 
though there is no actual coincidence of 
idea. Bliss has not been content here to 
let even good string players rest upon their 
laurels; there is any amount of fresh 
ground broken in the way of technique; 
but the writing is such that the players 
are impelled to solve the implied problems, 
knowing that the reward is sure. 

*At a luncheon given by the B. B. C., 
Dr. Adrian Boult announced that three 
special concerts had been arranged for 
platform performances of Purcell’s ‘King 
Arthur,’ Milhaud’s ‘Christopher Columbus’ 
and Shostakovich’s ‘Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk.’ Milhaud’s work is to be given 
on Feb. 5 with the composer conducting ; 
‘Lady Macbeth’ will be led by that en- 
thusiast for Russian music Albert Coates, 
on March 18. Purcell’s ‘King Arthur’ was 
given under Dr. Boult on Dec. 11. 

It is a strange fact that, though Pur- 
cell’s name is greatly revered in this coun- 
try, little has been done by way of actual 
performance to proclaim the story of his 
achievement. A few books on the com 
poser have recently been published, but 
small indeed has been the public’s response 
Many have been troubled by the thought 
that so eminent a composer should be the 
subject of lip-service merely. The ‘King 
Arthur’ performance came as a much need- 
ed encouragement. It was given with 
Dryden’s preposterous drama compressed 
into a narrative which was shared by two 
speakers. This, perhaps, was the best that 
could be done with it. The real interest 
was in Purcell’s vigorous, imaginative 
music and the width of its range. 
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Lehman's ‘La Nuit de Néel’ in Pittsburgh 





Feigley 


A Scene After the Performance of Evangeline Lehman's Sacred Cantata, ‘La Nuit de Noél,’ in Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, on Dec. 3, with the Assistance of Ruth St. Denis and Her Ballet. 
The Chorus and Orchestra Were Under the Baton of Ferdinand Fillion. The Composer Stands by the Organ with Maurice Dumesnil, Author of the French Version Performed in Paris 


PITTSBURGH HEARS 
CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Viola Mitchell Soloist under 
Stock—Cecil and Hubert 
Appear in Recital 


PittsBuRGH, Jan. 20.—The high spot 
in concerts of the last fortnight was the 
program of Frederick Stock and the 
Chicago Symphony. The “Tannhauser,’ 
‘Bacchanale’ and ‘Pilgrim’s March’ 
were beautifully read. Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Symphony and Liadoff’s ‘Baba- 
Yaga’ received enthusiastic response. 
Viola Mitchell was soloist playing 
Chausson’s ‘Poéme’ and Ravel’s ‘Tzi- 
gane.” 

In the absence of Elena Gerhardt, 
Winifred Cecil, soprano, and Marcel 
Hubert, ’cellist, substituted at the last 
Art Society reception. Miss Cecil is 
a welcome newcomer to Pittsburg and 
made an exceedingly fine impression 
with her group of Hugo .Wolf songs. 
Mr. Hubert played a Beethoven sonata 
and a group of miniatures. 

The Friends of Chamber Music pre- 
sented the Shapiro Quartet in its sec- 
ond concert. In commemoration of the 
Sibelius anniversary, the quartet played 
his String Quartet. Warner’s ‘Pixie 
Ring,’ always popular here, was also 
played. 

The Young Men and Women’s He- 
brew Association gave its choral con- 
cert on Jan. 12 with Harvey Gaul di- 
recting. Sarah Gorby, Hungarian 
deseuse, was soloist, giving many of 
the traditional Jewish religious and 
folk songs. The chorus devoted much 
of its program to Russian songs. Ma- 
rianne Genet’s ‘Hymn to the Night’ had 
its first Pittsburgh hearing with the 
composer at the piano. 

The Artist Program of the Tuesday 
Musical Club brought last year’s oner- 
atic prize winner of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Leonard Treash, 
bass-baritone. He sang arias from ‘Die 
Meistersinger’ and Thomas’s "Le Caid,’ 
Lieder and Russian and American 
songs. Assisting was another club 
protege, Irene Miklinski, pianist. who 
played works by Chopin, Pick-Mangia- 
galli, and Albeniz. 

The Tuesday Musical also gave an 
English program: two-part songs of 


Ireland, Morley, Purcell and Bridge 
for contralto and soprano, sung by 
Betty Cruikshank and Alis Long; songs 
by Crist, Goossens, Bax and Bridge for 
soprano by Lucille Bauch, Elgar’s ‘Sea 
Pictures,’ sung by Viola Byrgerson and 
accompanied by the club’s string en- 
semble, Harvey Gaul conducting, and 
a group of piano works by Ireland, 


ENSEMBLES FEATURE 


String Groups and Variety of 
Recitalists Appear During 
the Fortnight 





Curcaco, Jan. 20.—The Philharmonic 
String Quartet, composed of members 
of the Chicago Symphony (John 
Weicher and Robert Quick, violins; 
Walter Hancock, viola; and Richard 
Wagener, ’cello), gave the second con- 
cert of the series sponsored by the 
Chicago Chamber Music Association in 
the foyer of Orchestra Hall on Jan. 6. 
The program featured Frederick Stock’s 
Quartet, Op. 6, written when the con- 
ductor was twenty-four. 


Few signs of age are apparent how 
ever in this music. While it follows 
Strauss’s lead in attempting to augment 
the musical vocabulary, there is the 
same combined earnestness and fancy 
that is to be discovered in all of Mr. 
Stock’s compositions. Severe in its de- 
mands upon the players, the quartet was 
given a beautifully colored performance 
by the Philharmonic group, who also 
offered an interpretation of Beethoven’s 
Op. 95, of the highest excellence. 

The Apollo Musical Club gave its 
annual performance of “The Messiah’ in 
Orchestra Hall on Dec. 27, under Edgar 
Nelson. The soloists were Risa Har- 
than Arendt, Lilian Knowles, Edwin 
Kemp and Leslie Arnold. Members of 
the Chicago Symphony assisted. 

The Salvi Instrumental Quintet, com- 
posed of Alberto Salvi, harp; Ernest 
Gunterman, flute. Erich Sorantin, vio- 
lin; Robert Alexa, viola; and Alfredo 
Mazzari, ’cello, gave an interesting con- 
cert at the Chicago Woman’s Club The 
atre on Jan. 5. Novelties were Gabriel 
Pierné’s ‘Variations Libres et Finale,’ 
Op. 51, and Vincent D’Indy’s ‘Suite en 
Parties,’ Op. 91. Mr. Salvi offered a 
group of harp solos, displaying astonish- 


Bridge and Alec Rowley were played 
by Jane Fortescue. 

Caroline Hilmer, contralto, and Olive 
and Amdur, dancers, gave a recital of 
‘Modern Moods’ on Nov. 20. 

The Twentieth Century Club present- 
ed Helen Bell Rush, soprano, and 
Daniel Healy, tenor, at the first Thurs- 
day afternoon recital. One of the best 


OF CHICAGO MUSIC 


ing technique and command of the harp’s 
possibilities for variety of tone color. 
Cyril Pitts, tenor well known in radio 
circles, made his recital debut at the 
Studebaker Theatre on Jan. 5. Mr. 
Pitts’s voice is light, but his musical 
taste is well formed and his judgment in 
program making beyond the ordinary. 
Sonia Sharnova, contralto, appeared 
in joint recital with Dorys LeVene 
Seelig, pianist, at Temple Emanuel on 
Jan. 5. Mme. Sharnova enjoyed her 
usual success as an interpreter. Mrs. 
Seelig is a pianist of facile technical 
attainments and discrimination. 
Alexander Corado, basso cantante, 
gave a program of Lieder at Kimball 
Hall on Jan. 5. Mr. Corado’s ability 


visiting organists this town has wel- 
comed, Charlotte Lockwood, gave a 
splendid recital on Nov. 26 in North 
Side Musical Hall. 





as a song interpreter is familiar to the 
Chicago musical public and on this oc- 
casion he was in his best form. Excel- 
lent accompaniments were played by 
Mme. Elizabeth Moritz. Half of the 
program was devoted to songs by Chi- 
cago composers: Delbert Chute, Fred- 
erick Stock, Olga Kellenberger, Richard 
Czerwonky, Albert Noelte and the late 
Alexander Sebald. 

Winifred Christie gave a recital on 
the Modér double keyboard piano be- 
fore an attentive audience at the Civic 
Theatre on Jan. 12. Her playing was 
well informed and warm in feeling. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Greenlees to Give Recital in New York 

Loudon Greenlees, Scottish baritone, 
who sang here during October in sev- 
eral concerts and with orchestra, is on 
four in the West. He will give his first 
New York recital in the Town Hall on 
Feb. 18, assisted by Stuart Ross, pianist. 
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Piano Works and Part Songs Command Attention 








Four Novelties for Two Pianos 


Of readiest appeal among four new works 
for two pianos are the two compositions 
edited by the well-known English duo-pian- 
ists, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, a 
Sonata by Wilhelm Friedemann Bach and 
‘The Newcastle Dance’ by Hubert J. Foss 
(London: Oxford University Press. New 
York: Cari Fischer, Inc.) The Bach sonata 
has a particularly charming first movement, 
an Andante that is less distinguished and a 
sparkling final Presto that is perhaps a 
trifle overlong. “The Newcastle Dance’ is 
an infectiously gay and rhythmic dance, 
with the characteristic flavor and vitality 
of most of the traditional English dance 
tunes. 

A more pretentious work is a Sonata by 
Frederick Nicholls that bears the sub-title, 
‘Homage to Brahms,’ a kind of designation 
that in most cases is ill-chosen for the 
reason that it makes practically impossible 
an impartial judgment of the composition 
on its own merits, without reference to the 
composer so honored. In the present in- 
stance, while there are unmistakable sug- 
gestions of various Brahmsian earmarks 
in the manner of writing, the comparison 
thus invited seems to reveal a more pro- 
nounced dilution of inspiration than might 
otherwise appear to be the case. With its 
four movements the sonata is spread over 
a large framework, some fifty-seven pages 
in length, and throughout the workman- 
ship is that of a sound musician with a 
well developed feeling for balance in en- 
semble writing. 

A Waltz Suite, Op. 60, by Ernest Walker 
is another instance of seasoned craftsman- 
ship placed at the service of material of 
lesser importance, albeit a certain thickness 
in the scoring throughout most of the work 
is not conducive to releasing whatever 
buoyancy and grace may be inherent in the 
themes used. These as they stand are lack- 
ing in the quality of ingratiating appeal, so 
that the composition as a whole creates 
the impression of cerebral music. More- 
over, the tranquil pianissimo ending is not 
to its advantage. These works are also 
Oxford publications. i. 


New Male Voice Works from Witmark 


M. Witmark & Sons have published a 
rather unfamiliar Foster song, ‘Beautiful 
Dreamer,’ in an arrangement by R. B. 
Fitzgerald for male voices. Not as hack- 
neyed as some others, it has all the char- 
acteristic Foster touches. Mark Andrews 
has chosen three classics for male voice 
arrangement: the ‘Traumerei,’ by Schu- 
mann, in a wordless, humming version, 
and Brahms’s ‘Serenade’ and ‘Feldeinsam- 
keit.. Much as we admire his ability, we 
question his wisdom in making these ver- 
sions. Instrumental works seldom prove 
effective when transcribed for choral 
groups, and Brahms’s songs are certainly 
best when sung in their original form. But 
conductors, often pressed for good works 
by great composers, seems to demand this 
sort of thing. Henry Lawes’ famous 
‘Angler’s Song’ (for two parts, tenor and 
bass) will be remembered from the pro- 
grams of the English Singers. It is in- 
imitable in its quaint humor, and should be 
very effective when sung by a _ whole 
chorus. Cyr de Brant has added an un- 
usual arrangement of ‘All Through the 
Night’ to his series of excellent chorai 


settings. It would seem as if nothing new 
could be done with this, yet here is an 
effective arrangement that manages to be 
different. McK. 


New Piano Pieces by Poulenc 


From overseas come two new piano 
pieces, a ‘Badinage’ and a ‘Presto,’ (Lon- 
don: J. & W. Chester, Ltd.) by Francis 
Poulenc, who is not the most prolific of 
the survivors of the Group of Six. They 
are short pieces, only three and four pages 





Francis Poulenc, Who Has Written Two Char- 
acteristic Piano Pieces 


respectively, and they cannot boast any 
marked musical significance, but they are at 
least interesting as revealing once more 
Poulenc’s pronounced economy of means. 

The ‘Presto,’ written in B Flat in 4/4 
time, makes the more immediate appeal, 
and will therefore prove the more grateful 
to performers. Dedicated to Vladimir Hor- 
owitz, it requires fleet fingers and the ut- 
most lightness of touch for the prismatic 
flashings of its persistent sixteenth-note 
figurations, especially the staccato main 
theme. On closer acquaintance with the 
‘Badinage’ a certain musical fragrance be- 
comes perceptible at the beginning, but it 
soon proves evanescent, as the composer so 
soon discards the promising material with 
which he sets out in favor of much more 
trivial ideas, producing a sense of musical 
futility. 


Edward Harris Writes Part-Songs and 
A Two-piano Work 


Edward Harris, well known for his songs 
and part-songs for male voices, has now 
turned his attention to part-songs for wom- 
en’s voices, two of which have just been 
published by J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 
There is a ‘Forest Lullaby’ for three-part 
chorus and piano, gently melodic and re- 
fined harmonically, and a setting of the 
familiar Mexican song, ‘Beautiful Sky 
(Cielito Lindo)’ for the same combination. 
For it Mr. Harris has provided a neat and 
telling piano accompaniment. 

In frank and melodious style is his new 
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song, ‘You Are My Dream’ to a poem by 
Stanley MacLewee, offering the singer 
every opportunity to please. Two keys are 
issued. 

For two pianos, Mr. Harris has written 
an attractive piece, “The Gallant Music- 
Box,’ dedicated to Aileen Fealy and Phyl- 
lida Ashley, one of those characteristic 
works which never fail to delight audiences. 
The spring of the music box is so worn 
that it cannot play through on one winding 
and runs down; an oblong bystander gives 
the handle a turn or two, enabling the 
machine to continue. It is, obviously, en- 
tirely in the treble clef; it is not too difficult. 

A. 


New Song by Kramer Appears 


‘Two Souls’ (New York: Galaxy Music 
Corporation), by A. Walter Kramer, is a 
definitely mood evoking and harmonically 
opulent setting of a German poem by Paul 
Wertheimer, done into English by the com- 
poser and his wife, Rosalie V. R. Kramer. 
The music subtly reflects and intensifies the 
poetic and introspective spirit of the text. 
It has a peculiarly significant accompani- 
ment. The song is for medium or high 
voice. 


»—Briefer Mention—«= 


Songs 


‘Blow, Bugle, Blow.’ By W. Bradwen 
Jones. A rather fine and big setting of 
Tennyson’s famous poem, with a Welsh 
version by Cynan; the composer’s Welsh 
name may explain the Welsh translation 
For medium voice. (Oxford.) ‘Thoughts.’ 
This is a neat adaptation by Ernest Austin 
of Brahms’s very popular Waltz, with an 
excellent text by R. H. Elkin. Very sing- 
able and pretty sure of becoming a popular 
vocal number. Issued in three keys. ‘Joy 
of Life.’ An adaptation, nicely made by 
Robert Elkin, of Ivanovici’s old-time waltz 
‘Donauwellen’ (Waves of the Danube). 
Florid singers will enjoy learning it, yet 
its vocal frills are not too exacting for 
lyric sopranos who, too, may cope with its 
demand for vocal display. (London: EI- 
kin. New York: Galaxy.) 

‘Canto di Primavera,’ ‘Quann’a femmena 
vo. By V. de Crescenzo. Excellent ex- 
amples of light Italian songs, the first 
lyrical, for high voice, the second in taran- 
tella tempo for medium. ‘Lullaby.’ By 
Demo Caruso. A pleasing, melodic piece, 
for high voice, simple and sincere. (Ric- 
ordi. ) 

‘Ein Wiegenlied’ (A Lullaby). By Paul 
Krummeich. A _ pleasing, almost naive, 
little song for medium voice, to the com- 
poser’s own words, in German and Eng- 
lish. (Stahl.) A. 

‘Taunting Eyes.’ By Wolcott Roliver. A 
simply written little song that smacks of an 
earlier and more naive era. ‘Here’s to 
Love.’ By Nicholas Kempner. A good fox- 
trot with all the conventional earmarks of 
the popular radio song. ‘That’s Life.’ By 
John P. Sacco. Colloquial words by Jo- 
sephine Royle given colloquially banal treat- 
ment. (Schirmer. ) 

‘Loveliest of Trees.” By John Duke. A 
beautiful poem by A. E. Housman in a 
setting that has dignity, charm and a fitting 
simplicity For low or medium voice. “The 
Mumps,’ ‘J’Ever-Hm?—I Did,’ ‘The First 
Concert.’ By Mana-Zucca. Three all too 
self-consciously “cute” soliloquies of a small 
boy, by Sylvia Gordon, in a style much 
favored by old-time parlor elocutionists, in 
settings of the requisite simplicity but no 
special character otherwise. “Your Quest.’ 
By Mana-Zucca. A straightforward setting 
of words by Marie Tello Phillips, tuneful 
in a conventional way, but not up to the 
composer’s standard. Two keys. (Schir- 
mer. ) 


‘Here Is a Love-Song.’ By Frank D. 


Ward. The music well wedded to the com- 
poser’s own words in a melodious little 
song of the ballad type with rather too 
frequent jumps in the voice part. 
keys. (Schirmer. ) 

‘Spendthrift.’ By Ernest Charles. A bar- 


Two 


ren setting of words by Sarojini Naidu 

that has more harmonic craftsmanship than 

melodic inspiration. Two keys. (Schirmer. 
L,. 


Song Orchestration 


‘How Like a Rose.’ By Martin Broones 
A practical orchestral accompaniment hy 
Charles N. Grant. (Schirmer. ) 


Song Collections 


‘The Botsford Collection of Folk Songs 
Vols. I, II, III. Compiled and Edited by 
Florence Hudson Botsford. These are th: 
socalled “tune-books,” that is, the editio: 
with the voice parts and the Englis! 
words, without the piano accompaniments 
Vol. I contains songs of the Americas 
Asia and Africa; Vol. Il those of Norther: 
Europe; Vol. III of Southern Europ 
(Schirmer. ) 

Album of Songs by Rudolf Friml. Fron 
this popular composer’s light operas, ‘Th: 
Firefly,’ ‘High Jinks,’ ‘Katinka,’ “The Litt 
Whopper,’ “Tumble In’ and ‘Glorianna,’ th« 
publishers have selected a dozen songs 
What fine tunes they are! They will find 
many new admirers in this attractive edi 
tion. (Schirmer.) 


For Woodwind Quintet 


Larghetto from Second Symphony. By 
L. van Beethoven. ‘Londonderry Air.’ 
Arranged by Irving Cheyette and Charles 
J. Roberts. An excellent Beethoven ar- 
rangement, transposed up fittingly to B 
Flat, and the loveliest of Irish melodies, 
set in F. Not difficult. (Carl Fischer.) 


Vocal Studies 


Vocal Studies. By Arthur Collingwood 
Practical studies “for the development ot 
tone and flexibility” by the professor of 
music at the University of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, written with simple piano accom- 
paniments. (London: Paterson. New 
York. Carl Fischer.) 


Methods 


‘How to Teach the Rhythm Band.’ By 
Angela Diller and Kate Stearns Page. A 
well planned brochure of twenty-three 
pages, packed full of instructions; nicely 
illustrated with music and pictures. (Schir 
mer. ) 


For Band 


‘Joan of Arc.’ By August Soderman. A 
little known overture by the esteemed 
Swedish composer is here published in a 
capital edition, arranged by Tom Clark 
(Schirmer. ) 


Anthems 
For Mixed Voices 


‘Immortal Love, Forever Full.’ By Carl 
F. Mueller. Splendid part-writing along 
simpler lines than some of this admirable 
composer’s anthems. ‘I Will Lift up Mine 
Eyes.’ By Robert H. Terry. Easy and 
melodious, with incidental solos for sopran 
and baritone. (Flammer.) 


For Two-Part Women’s Voices 


‘Great is Thy Love.” By Carl Bohm 
The familiar ‘Still Wie Die Nacht’ comes 
up here in a well handled arrangement by 
Wallingford Riegger, effective and easy 
to sing. (Flammer.) 


For Orchestra 


‘The Age of Progress,’ ‘Exposition.’ By 
Edwin Franko Goldman. Two bright 
marches, arranged by Tom Clark. (Schir 
mer. ) 


Cantata 
For Mixed Voices 

La Belle Dame sans Merci.’ By Patrick 
Hadley. An excellent setting of Keats's 
famous poem, with incidental tenor solo 
and orchestra. The edition at hand is the 
piano-vocal score, which gives a splendid 
idea of the work’s content. (Curwen.) 
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The Fortnight at the Metropolitan 


(Continued from page 21) 


when the general manager, notified of the 
sudden illness of Richard Crooks, called 
upon him almost immediately after the au- 
dition. 

Known elsewhere in the country for his 
opera appearances with Chicago opera com- 
panies, the young man, who is a native 
of Oklahoma, had also sung in Europe. 
Reports of these successes, combined with 
the dramatic circumstances surrounding 
his debut, aroused keen interest. 

This anticipation was justified in the 
main. Mr. Bentonelli revealed himself as 
a singer of many excellent gifts—a voice 
of pleasing quality and almost always suff- 
cient power when dramatic passages call 
for it; diction and French speech above the 
average; a well poised stage presence and 
a sufficient musical intelligence and sense 
of style. His first act, in spite of an oc- 
casional lack of volume of tone, was better 
than his second, for “The Dream’ was 
sung in a veiled voice, slightly under pitch 
and with a disturbing restriction of feeling. 
In the third act, however, the ‘Ah fuyez’ 
was projected with great emotional flair, 
while the voice still retained its sweetness. 

Applause was so great at the end of this 
that proceedings were held up for a few 
moments, but Mr. Bentonelli wisely did 
not appear and mar the continuity of the ac- 
tion, and the audience continued to approve 
to the extent of numerous curtain calls. 

Lucrezia Bori, in one of the most ap- 
pealing of her roles, was again a lovely 
Manon, although a bit stylized and affected 
here and there. She sang with great beauty 
on the whole, avoiding upper voice pitfalls 
wherever possible, and she looked ex 
quisite. 

New to their roles were Richard Bonelli, 
a swaggering Lescaut who made the most 
of his vocal opportunities ; and Chase Baro- 
meo, a stern and dignified Count Des 
Grieux. In the smaller roles were Mmes 
Gleason, Symons and Petina, and Messrs. 
Bada, Cehanovsky, D’Angelo, Altglass and 
Gabor. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. Q. 


First Gétterdammerung with Lawrence 


The season's first ‘Gétterdammerung’ on 
Saturday afternoon, Jan. 11, was notable 
for the first performance in the role of 
Briinnhilde by Marjorie Lawrence. The 
biggest Brinnhilde of the ‘Ring’ is an 
undertaking for even the most seasoned 
dramatic soprano, for its vocal and drama- 
tic demands are taxing. Miss Lawrence. 
who has given proof in her singing of other 
Wagnerian roles this season that she is an 
artist of unusual gifts, earned new laurels 
this time, bringing to the part a well in- 
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tegrated conception. In her singing of the 
final scene she was thrilling. Hers was a 
really distinguished portrayal of the role; in 
her gestures she was the true Briinnhilde, 
made known to us by famous Wagner 
singers of the past. She has prepared her 
Wagner with Edyth Walker, one of the 
finest Wagnerian singers this country has 
produced, who sang many years ago at the 
Metropolitan and was renowned in Germany 
as a Wagner interpreter. Thus Miss Law- 
rence’s schooling has been of the best. She 
showed it in everything she did. Vocally, 
she was more than satisfying, though at 
times she was inclined to force, thus mar- 
ring the clarity of her tone. The audi- 
ence gave her resounding applause when 
she came out to bow. 

Kathryn Meisle sang the Waltraute 
scene in a manner that was stirring and 
also made a splendid figure in the part, 
acting it with real understanding of its 
meaning. Mr. Melchior was an admirable 
Siegfried. Mr. Schorr and Mr. Hofmann 
repeated their familiar interpretations of 
Gunther and Hagen, respectively. Eduard 
Habich was new and capable as Alberich; 
Mme. Manski’s Gutrune was satisfacrory, 
as in the past. The Norns were sung by 
Mmes. Doe, Petina and Manski, the Rhine 
Maidens by Mmes. Fleischer, Petina and 
Doe. The others in the cast were Messrs. 
Altglass and Gabor. The chorus, trained by 
Konrad Neuger, sang exceptionally well, 
and the orchestra, save for some faulty 
brass playing, was effective under Mr. 
Bodanzky’s baton. 

The stage direction of Leopold Sachse 
showed signs of improvement in places, but 
there is room for greater co-ordination of 
action. As for the scenery, is it woefully 
inadequate for a great opera house in the 
year 1936? 


‘La Juive’ Revived 

Halévy’s opera, ‘La Juive’ not heard for 
three or four seasons, was revived on Sat- 
urday night, Jan. 11, for the benefit of 
the New York Chapter of Hadassah, the 
Woman’s Zionist Organization and the 
American Jewish Physicians Committee. 
hree of the principal roles were sung by 
artists who had already appeared in them 
in other seasons, namely, Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli as Eleazar; Elisabeth Rethberg as 
Rachel and Queena Mario as Eudoxie. 
[he Cardinal was sung by Ezio Pinza and 
the remainder of the roles were distributed 
as follows; Hans Clemens, Leopold; Al- 
fredo Gandolfi, Ruggiero; Louis D’Angelo, 
\lbert, and James Wolfe as the Major 
Domo. Dudley Marwick made his first ap- 
pearance with the company as the Herald. 
Wilfred Pelletier conducted. D. 


Varied Sunday Night Concert 

The American Ballet was witnessed in 
two divertissements in the Sunday Night 
Concert of Jan. 12, when it performed the 
ballet from the repertoire’s most recent 
revival, ‘La Juive.’ Excerpts from Godard’s 
‘Reminiscence’ completed the choreographic 
offerings. 

Rose Bampton sang several arias from 
‘The Barber of Seville’ and ‘Forza del 
Destino’ in this, her first appearance of the 
present season. Editha Fleischer, Jose- 
phine Antoine, Carlotte Symons, Frederick 
Jagel, Charles Hackett, Richard Bonelli, 
Carlo Morelli, George Cehanovsky and 
Virgilio Lazzari, replacing Chase Baromeo, 
who was indisposed, were the other vocal 
The orchestra, conducted by 
Wilfred Pelletier, played Glinka’s ‘Russlan 
und Ludmilla’ Overture. 


s rhe ists. 


Flagstad Sings Elsa 


The season’s third ‘Lohengrin’ on Jan. 
13 was to be distinguished from its pred- 
chiefly by the participation of 


ecessors 
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Valasek Plays Premiere of Tommasini's 


Violin Concerto at Augusteo in Rome 


HIGHLIGHT 

of the recent 
European activities 
of Erno Valasek, 
young violinist who 
has returned to this 
country and who 
was to be heard in 
a Town Hall recital 
on Jan. 24, was his 
appearance with the 
Augusteo Orchestra 
under Bernardino 
Molinari in Rome on 
Dec. 15, when he 
played Vincenzo 
Tommasini’s new 
Violin Concerto for 
the first time any- 
where. The large 
and _ distinguished 
audience and _ the 
press were complimentary to the violin- 
ist, praising him for his temperament, 
fine technique and great musical gifts. 
Tommasini’s work, a representative ex- 
ample of this master’s musicianship, 
scored for a small orchestra minus vio- 
lins, was hailed by musicians, and Mr. 
Valasek’s interpretation of it judged to 
have brought out its qualities to the 
greatest extent. 

Previously, the young violinist was 
heard in recitals in Bologna, in Florence 
at the Leonardo Society, at Cesena, near 
the birthplace of Corelli, and with the 
Radio Society Orchestra of Prague, 
where he played the Paganini Concerto 
under Talich. Musicales were arranged 


Kirsten Flagstad, who gave the opulence 
of her notable voice to the music of Elsa. 
The characterization was again of an ap- 
pealing simplicity. Restraint, both in song 
and action, were contributive to an im- 
personation which achieved its effect by the 
projection of a poetic inner glow rather 
than through any vivid dramatization of 
externals. Marjorie Lawrence was again 
the Ortrud and repeated her success with 
the malignant ‘Entweite Gotter’ of the sec- 
ond act. Mme. Flagstad’s singing of ‘Du 
Listerin! ruchlose Frau!’ a little later in 
the scene before the Minster was nothing 
short of magnificent. 


Lauritz Melchior, variable as to voice 
but with many stirring phrases to his 
credit, reappeared as Lohengrin. Eduard 


Habich was the Telramund, Ludwig Hof- 
mann the King and Julius Huehn the 


Herald. Artur Bodanzky conducted a per- 
formance of spirit and good orchestral 
quality. 





Erno Valasek, Young Violinist, Goes Over Some Points of 
Interpretation of Bach with Adolfo Betti, His Teacher 


for him at Bagni di Lucca during the 
summer by Princess Ruspoli. 

Under the guidance of Adolfo Betti, 
Mr. Valasek spent several months in 
Italy and will return there next April. 
In the meantime, he will make a tour 
of the country. Previous to his New 
York recital, which he is devoting en- 
tirely to Bach and Paganini, Mr. Va- 
lasek has been heard in private musi- 
cales in Scarsdale and White Plains. 





Edward Hart and Anna Harris in 
Recital 

Hackensack, N. J., Jan. 20.—Ed- 
ward Hart, organist, assisted by Anna 
Graham Harris, contralto, gave a re- 
cital in the First Presbyterian Church 
here on Jan. 12. Mr. Hart played a 
Corelli Suite in F transcribed for or- 
gan by T. Tertius Noble, two choral 
preludes by Bach, a group of shorter 


works by Vierne, Clokey, Fletcher, 
Handel, McAmis and others. Miss 
Harris sang Scott’s ‘Light,’ Guion’s 


‘Prayer,’ an excerpt from Handel’s “The 
Messiah,’ and other works. 





Erica Morini Gives Recital in Newark 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 20.—Erica Mor- 
ini, violinist, was presented in recital 
at the Essex House here on Jan. 14 by 
Joseph A. Fuerstman. Her program 
included Brahms’s Sonata in A 
Mozart’s Concerto in A, and shorter 
works by Beethoven, Couperin, Corelli, 
Ravel, Wieniawski and Kreutzer-Kauf- 
mann. The recital was the first in a 
series known as ‘Artistic Nights.’ 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 


(Continued from page 19) 


fetz. Town Hall, Jan. 8, evening: 


Quartet in D, Op. 64, No. 5...... -Haydn 
Quartet No. 1 in D ~~ Ma 7 Schénberg 
Quartet in F, Op. 59, No. 1...... Beethoven 


Appearing in the first of a series of 
three quartet concerts, this distinguished 
group from Vienna, which made its debut 
here last spring after its unequivocal suc- 
cess at the Library of Congress festival in 
Washington, again established new stand- 
ards for us by its playing. 

It is not the fact that Mr. Kolisch and 
his associates play from memory that makes 
their performances so noteworthy. They 
do this without ostentation, having made it 
their rule. Rather are they set apart by 
the exceptional artistic finish which they 
have achieved, both in the matter of tech- 
nical accomplishment on their instruments 
and in the deep musicianship which under- 
lies their interpretations. 

Haydn’s familiar quartet, one of his love- 
liest, was played with an authenticity that 
revealed its remarkable structure and its 
flowing melodies. The Finale, almost a 
‘moto perpetuo,’ was tossed off with a vir- 
tuosity that was hair-raising. 

But obviously it was the rehearsing of 
Schénberg’s early quartet, first given here 
at a special concert of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet in 1913, that attracted the greatest at- 
tention. This important work, which con- 
taims passages equal in emotional beauty to 
the best in the Austrian composer’s ‘Verk- 
larte Nacht’ (and we say that in praise) 
offers quartettists every possible problem, 
being technically of supreme difficulty. Con- 
ceived to be played without pause, it might 
easily exhaust four good instrumentalists 
because of its great length. The Kolisch 
players were masters of it and imparted to 
its four connected movements a vital spark 
which made the most of its emotional por- 
tions and held interest through those sec- 
tions which are notable more for their 
architectonic than for their inspirational 
qualities. 


When the composition was first played 
here, the performance was prefaced by an 
illuminating discourse by the late Kurt 
Schindler. Hearing it today, one realized 
how music changes in twenty-three years. 
The work requires no explanation today; 
it does prompt the enquiry as to why 
Schonberg did not continue along the same 
lines on which this quartet and ‘Verklarte 
Nacht’ were conceived. It calls for no 
explanation; it does call for a first-class 
performance by masters. That it received 
from the Messrs. Kolisch, Khuner, Lehner 
and Heifetz, the last named, by the way 
the possessor of one of the finest ’cello 
tones we have ever heard. 


The audience, not as large as it should 
have been, waxed enthusiastic over the 
performances. 

A. 


Carmen Reggio Heard at Barbizon-Plaza 


Carmen Reggio, contralto, gave a pro- 
gram largely of airs and operatic arias at 
the Barbizon-Plaza on the evening of Jan. 
8, before an interested and fair-sized au- 
dience. Giordano’s ‘Caro mio Ben,’ Scar- 
latti’s ‘Gia il Sole dal Gange,’ Handel’s 
‘Ombra mai Fu’ from ‘Xerxes,’ two arias 
by Donizetti, ‘O Mio Fernando,’ from ‘La 
Favorita,’ and ‘Il Segreto per Esser Fe- 
lice’ from ‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ opened the 
program, 


followed by an aria from 





Stell Andersen Made an Appearance as 4 
Solo Pianist 


‘Mignon,’ Tosti’s ‘Serenata’ and three mod- 
ern songs by Lieurance, La Forge and 
Frank Grey. 

‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice’ from 
‘Samson et Dalila,’ the Habanera from 
‘Carmen’ and ‘Voce di Donna’ from ‘La 
Gioconda’ were further operatic represen- 
tations on Miss Reggio’s list. Songs by 
Goddard, Mattei, Tosti and Alvarez were 
the concluding works. Melchiorre Mauro- 
Cottone was the accompanist. 


Seventy-Fourth Artistic Morning Given 


The seventy-fourth Artistic Morning, un- 
der the auspices of Samuel Emilio Piza, 
was given at the Plaza Hotel on the after- 
noon of Jan. 9. The soloists were Leonora 
Corona, soprano; Carlo Morelli, baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and Francis 
Macmillen, violinist. 

Mr. Morelli sang Tchaikovsky’s ‘None 
But the Lonely Heart,’ Mario Costa’s ‘Sei 
Morta ne la Vita Mia’ and Leoncavallo’s 
’Zaza Piccola Zingara.’ Miss Corona was 
heard in Brahms’s ‘Botschaft,’ Gluck’s 
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‘Divinités du Styx,’ Rachmaninoff’s ‘How 
Fair This Spot,’ Ronald’s ‘Drift Down— 

— Down’ and Grey’s ‘When Blossoms 
ome.’ 


Mr. Macmillen played a Kreisler Pre- 
lude and Allegro, his own Barcarole, and 
Rondegger’s Saltellato—Caprice, and other 
works by Ravel, Debussy, de Falla and 
Szymanowski. Mr. Morelli for his second 
group, sang Verdi’s ‘Di Provenza’ from 
‘La Traviata,’ the Monologue from ‘Andrea 
Chenier’ and with Miss Corona, the duet 
from the third act of ‘Il Trovatore.’ Edwin 
McArthur was the accompanist for Miss 
Corona and Mr. Morelli, Mr. Angell for 
Mr. Macmillen. P. 


Addison Jones in Debut Recital 


Addison Jones, pianist, made his New 
York debut appearance in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 10, in a program 
including Brahms’s Variations on a theme 
of Paganini and the Liszt B Minor Sonata. 
Though the pianist succeeded notably in 
the opening Bach Adagio and the follow- 
ing impudent Scarlatti Capriccio in estab- 
lishing his affinity for compositions of 
miniature dimensions, he did not make the 
Liszt Sonata come alive. 


Here the bombast and shallow rhetoric 
of a great many passages tended to ob- 
scure and overshadow the effort of an 
artist whose technique was equal to the 
task set before him, but who lacked the 
energy and physical power to make of the 
work a satisfying whole. The Brahms 
Variations wanted color and continuity, 
though several of the sets, notably the six, 
twelfth and thirteenth, approximated the 
intentions of the composer. A group of 
four Chopin compositions, Prokofieff’s ‘Sug- 
gestion Diabolique,’ Poulenc’s ‘Perpetua! 
Movement’ and the pianist’s own Virtuoso 
Fantasy, ‘Paprika,’ concluded the na. 


Stell Andersen in Varied Piano Program 


Stell Andersen, pianist. Town Hall, Jan 


11, afternoon: 


eee ere T ee Leonardo Vinci-Philipp 
Minuetto vivace....... Marco Rutini-Philipp 
Denes GAD Cis BFE occvescscucese Mozart 
Preludes: 


B Flat Minor; F Sharp Minor....Chopin 


*Voiles,’ ‘Les Collines d’ Anacapri’ 
Debussy 
i ey  Minnesacetsnue Rachmaninoff 
ok Sa ee: Seb cubbicctwssaanae Scriabin 
Ue eae Chopin 
‘Au bord d’une Source’; Etude in F 
WE ‘co cubekue deaseeca@ennesae se Liszt 


Garbed in a severely simple gown of 
black, playing on a twilighted stage and 
making no movements not absolutely es- 
sential to the performance, Miss Andersen 
creates a somewhat mystical setting for her 
musical seance—one which sharpens the 
ears and heightens the attention of the 
listener to purely musical stimuli. And the 
listener wants sharp ears when Miss 
Andersen is at the keyboard, for she has 
mastered many subtleties of her instrument 
and of composed music which give her 
important rank as an interpreter. 


She is a particularly fine stylist in 
Mozart. The minute details of phrasing 
which virtually ‘make’ the present sonata, 
as well as a large portion of Mozart’s 
other music, were carefully regarded. 
Pedallings were clean and appropriate and 
the whole character of the interpretation 
was in perfect accord with the requirements 
of the printed page. Tone quality, too, was 
invariably pleasing to the ear, even in the 
big fortissimi of some of the other works 
The Chopin Sonata was not so fully real- 
ized as the Mozart, probably because of 
its many extra-musical elements. 

Among the preludes, the rapid and 
chromatic one in B Flat Minor of Chopin 
took precedence along with Debussy’s un- 





Eugene List Mede His New Yort Recite 
Debut in the Town Hall 


failingly beautiful “Voiles.” The only a 

preciable aberratoms m the afttermoom’s per 
formance were the occasional] wromg notes 
struck during emotiorme!] surges m the mu 
sic or moments of abandon, when finger 
technique mmust Jook after ttself wile the 
pianist concentrates wpom the lerger o 
lines of the composition R 


League of Composers Gives Music of 
Five Countries 


That contemporary mastic by Left Wing 
composers of several lemds (m this pro 
gram of the United Suites, G Germany 
Austria, France and Cxube) ts mo 
an occasion for great rejoncime wes pretty 
definitely established at the comcert given 
by the League of Composers im the Town 
Hall on Jan. 11. The amiiemce showed 
certain apathy im Eistemme to five works 
chosen by the League's mentors 2s repre- 
sentative of music ™ om dzy. That was 
indeed, an earnest of its imtelligemce. For 
rarely in a program hes the wital spark 
burned at so low an ebb 

How bleak # all wes, how wmvaried 
either by racial quality or some more arbt- 
trary divider! Roger Sessions, represent- 
ing Uucle Sam, had a performance of 2 
suite from his music to Andreveff’s play 
‘The Black Maskers.”” A mote told us that 
it was composed m 1923. Thus its com 
poser was twenty-seven whem he wrote it 
and is now forty. The sutte is thirteen 
years old, but i sommds smuch 
certain wilfulilmess mars moch that would 


long er 


older a 


(Contenued on page 28) 
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GOOD many significant American 
A works have found their way to the 
air waves in the recent past. Of special 
interest was the broadcast over a WEAF 
network of the world premiere of Vittorio 
Gianninni’s ‘Theodore Roosevelt Mem- 
orial’ Symphony in the Roosevelt memorial 
program on Jan. 19. The composer con- 
ducted the NBC Symphony in a success- 
ful presentation of an unusually interest- 
ing work. 

Quincy Porter's Third Quartet and 
Arthur Shepherd’s Quartet in E Minor 
were to be played by the Gordon Quartet 
in the NBC Music Guild of Jan. 23. In 
a previous evening Guild broadcast, the 
Gordons gave a splendid account of Fred- 
erick Jacobi’s Second Quartet, a work of 
great musical beauty and dignity. Mr. 
Jacobi made an excellent little speech be- 
fore the presentation. This work, with the 
Shepherd Quartet, are this year’s publica- 
tions of the Society for the Publication of 
\merican music. 

A new work by Sidney Sukoenig, pian- 
ist, was heard in the NBC Music Guild 
of Jan. 14, an Allegro con Brio for piano 
and string quartet, in which the composer 
oined the NBC String Quartet. 

Then, in the second of the series pre- 
sented by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, over a WEAF network on Jan. 12, 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley was guest 
artist and speaker, playing Dr. Stillman 
Kelley’s Quintet with the Marianne Kneisel 
Quartet. 

And, beginning Jan. 12, WEVD is pre- 
senting a new series under the direction of 
Colin McPhee, especially for modern Amer- 
can composers. Works by Ives and Seig- 
meister were on the first list. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Chamber 
Orchestra, under Hans Lange, gave its 
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Speaking of Music on the Air— 


first broadcast under the auspices of the 
Library of Congress Coolidge Foundation 
on Jan. 14, over a WJZ network. Other 
chamber orchestra news concerns Leon 
Barzin, who was guest conductor of the 
W allenstein Sinfonietta on Jan. 8 .. 
and in the WOR Master Musicians, Eddy 
Brown, Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Joseph Cole- 
man and Sam Kuskin played a concerto for 
four violins by Leonardo Leo, on Jan. 19. 
Three American singers joined Law- 
rence Tibbett in the Packard Hour to pre- 
sent a tabloid ‘Rigoletto’ on Jan. 4— 
Josephine Antoine and Myrtle Leonard of 
the Metropolitan, and Joseph Bentonelli, 
who joined that company a few days later. 


GENERAL MOTORS LIST 
LED BY STOKOWSKI 


Enid Szantho Soloist with Symphony 
—Erica Morini and Erno Rapee 
on Program of Jan. 5 

Leopold Stokowski was the guest conduc- 
tor of the General Motors Symphony on 
Jan. 12 in a characteristic program, which 
included his own transcriptions of several 
3ach Chorales, the ‘Great’ G Minor Fugue, 
the Air for the G String, the ‘Rhumba’ 
movement from Harl McDonald’s sym- 
phony of that name and Albeniz’s ‘Holiday 
in Seville.’ 

Enid Szantho, Viennese contralto, who 
has been so favorably received in New 
York, sang the ‘Ombra mai fu’ from Han- 
del’s ‘Xerxes,’ ‘My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice’ from ‘Samson and Delilah’ and 
one of the Wagner Wesendonck Lieder, 
‘Schmerzen’ with great beauty of tone and 
expressiveness. 

Erica Morini, violinist, was the soloist 











Symphony Orchestras: 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Toseanini conducting. CBS network, 
Sundays at 3. 

Ford (Detroit) Symphony, Kolar con- 
ducting. Noted soloists. CBS network, 
Sundays at 9. 

General Motors Symphony, Rapee con- 
ducting. Distinguished soloists. NBC 
Red network, Sundays at 10. 

Cleveland Orchestra, Rodzinski conduct- 
ee Red network. Tuesdays at 
10:30. 

Kansas City Philharmonic, Krueger con- 
eating. CBS network, Wednesdays at 


~ rr Symphony, Ormandy  con- 
ducting. NBC Red network, Thursdays 
at 11:30 until Jan. 16. Resuming 
Feb. 

Rochester Philharmonic, gyest conduct- 
ors. NBC Blue network, 3:15, on Jan. 
23, Jan. 30, Feb. Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, Harrison conducting, NBC 
Blue network, Wednesdays at 3. East- 
man School Symphony, White conduct- 
ing. Alternating with school ensembles. 

a Blue network, Thursdays at 

Boston Symphony, Koussevitzky conduct- 
ine. NBC Blue network, Saturdays at 


Chicago Symphony. Stock and DeLamar- 
ter conducting. Mutual network from 
WGN, Saturdays at 9:15. 

NBC Symphony, Black conducting. NBC 
Blue network, Saturdays when Boston 
Symphony is on tour, 8:15. 


Little Symphonies: 


Alfred Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta. WOR, 
Mutual network, Wednesdays at 9:30. 

String Symphony, Black conducting. 
NBC Blue network, Thursdays at 8:15. 
Bamberger Little Symphony, James con- 
ducting. Soloists. WOR. Mutual net- 
work, Thursdays at 8:30. 

String Sinfonia. Wallenstein conducting. 
WOR, Mutual network, Fridays at 10. 


Operas: 


Metropolitan Opera, complete broadcasts 
of Saturday matinees. NBC Red and 
Blue networks. 

Cesare Sodero Conducts. Soloists. Opera 
and occasional oratorio programs. WOR 
Mutual network, Mondays at 10:15. 

Understanding Opera. Soloists and chorus. 
Barlow conductor. CBS network, Tues- 
days at 6:35. 

Palmolive Beauty Box Theatre. Operettas. 
Noted singers. CBS network, Satur- 
days at 8 





Some Musical Highlights on the Air 


) (Eastern Standard Time, P. M., unless otherwise noted.) 


Chamber Music: 


NBC Music Guild. Mondays, NBC Blue 
network at 2:30. Tuesdays, NBC Red 
network at 1:45. Wednesdays, NBC 
Red network at 2:30 and 10:30. Thurs- 
days, NBC Blue network at 2:30. 

Library of Congress. Eight programs, 
beginning Dec. 24. NBC Blue network, 
Tuesdays at 4:30. 

Perolé Quartet. WOR, Mutual network, 
Sundays at 11 a.m. 

Curtis Institute program. Chamber music 
groups under Dr. Louis Bailly. Oc- 
casional orchestral programs under 
Reiner. CBS network, Wednesdays at 
4:15, 

Cincinnati Conservatory program, von 
Kreisler conducting. Occasional  or- 
chestral programs. CBS network, Sat- 
urdays at 11 a. m. 


Educational Program: 


Music Appreciation Hour, Damrosch 
conducting. NBC Red and Blue net- 
works, Fridays at 11 a. m 


Soloist Programs: 


Master Musicians. WOR, Mutual net- 
work, Sundays at 8. 

Margaret Speaks, Richard Crooks, Nel- 
son Eddy alternating. (Firestone). NBC 
Red network, Mondays at 8:30. 

Grace Moore. (Vicks) NBC Red network, 
Mondays at 9:30. 

Lawrence Tibbett. (Packard.) CBS net- 
work, Tuesdays at 8:30. 

Eddy Brown. With orchestra, Wallen- 
stein conducting. WOR, Mutual net- 
work, Tuesdays at 9:45. 

Lily Pons. (Chesterfield.) Kostelanetz 
conducting. CBS network, Wednesdays 


at 9. 

John Charles Thomas. NBC Blue net- 
work. Wednesdays at 9. 
Nino Martini. (Chesterfield.) Kostelanetz 
conducting. CBS network, Saturdays 


at 9. 

Alexander Semmler. Beethoven piano 
sonatas, CBS network, Sundays at 
10:35 a.m 


Miscellaneous Programs: 


Magic Key of RCA. Symphony. Black 
conducting. Distinguished soloists. NBC 
Blue network, Sundays at 2 

Showboat. With Lanny Ross and Wini- 
fred Cecil. NBC Red network, Thurs- 
days at 9. 

Women’s Radio Review. Littau conduct- 
ing. NBC Red network, Mondays at 4. 

Music Is Mv Hobby. Distinguished ama 
teurs. NBC Red network, Thursdays 
at 11. 











on the program of Jan. 5, playing part of 
the Wieniawski Concerto in D Minor, 
Kreisler’s ‘Caprice Viennois,’ and the Gou- 
nod-Sarasate Waltz from ‘Faust’ with 
spirit and clarity. The orchestra was un- 
der the baton of Erno Rapee, who led a 
movement from Tchaikovsky's Sixth Sym- 
phony, a Johann Strauss Waltz and shorter 
works by Verdi, Dvorak and Rossini. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Names Nat W. Finston 
New Musical Director 





Daguerre 
Nat W. Finston, Now Directing Musical 
Activities at M-G-M 


Long associated with theatrical music 
in New York, Chicago and elsewhere, 
Nat W. Finston recently left his posi- 
tion as musical director for Paramount 
Pictures to take a similar post with 
Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer. 

Mr. Finston, who is known also as an 
orchestral and operatic conductor en- 
tered the sound picture field in 1928 
when films synchronized with music 
were first released. He prepared a num- 
ber of synchronized musical accompani- 
ments for Paramount in Camden N, J. 
at that time, and later went to the Paci- 
fic Coast to organize a full department 
of music for the elaborate sound pic- 
tures to come. The Paramount music 
building was erected under his super- 
vision to house composers, orchestra- 
tors, copyists, vocal coaches, conduc 
tors, orchestral players and the many 
other members of the big personnel 
necessary. 

This large musical machine was 
brought to a high state of efficiency 
under Mr. Finston’s direction. Gladys 
Swarthout, Jeannette MacDonald, Den- 
nis King, John Boles, and Maurice 
Chevalier are among the many artists 
whose musical productions he has had 
in charge during the past seven years 
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Orchestral Concerts 


(Continued from page 12) 
five seemed to incline naturally toward the 
quaint display pieces for flute and that 
rare prima dona, the bassoon. The flute 
concerto, accompanied only by the strings, 
probably was already branded as supine on 
a day but slightly removed from the com- 
poser’s own. Yet it is a charming, tran- 
quil work sprinkled copiously with the 
gracious clichés of classicism. In addition, 
of course, it is most grateful for flute and 
it gave Mr. Amans many opportunities for 
display of his impeccable artistry. 

The best thing about the Mozart bassoon 
work is that it does not require the usual 
vaudeville antics of the long-suffering in- 
strument, as Pitts Sanborn pointed out in 
his valuable program notes. Still, there 
were some passages that would surely have 
been hoarsely ludicrous in the hands of a 
less masterful executant than Mr. Kohon 
His was a truly remarkable performance, 
as much for the consistent beauty of tone 
he obtained as for the agility and speed 
with which he manipulated the keys. He 
won a deserved ovation from the audience. 

Mr. Lange conducted ably and with alert 
sincerity making a particular success in 
Haydn’s symphony, sometimes called the 
‘Maria Theresia,” which took on Gar- 
gantuan proportions when set against Rie- 
gel’s little Sinfonia scored for “Grand Or- 
chestra’ of two violins, viola, bass, two 
oboes, two horns, two trumpets and timpani 


Three Pianists with Women’s Symphony 

New York Women’s Symphony, An- 
tonia Brico, conductor. Soloists, Phyllida 
Everingham, Antonia Brico, Mischa Mel- 
ler, pianists. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 7, eve- 
ning : 


Symphony, No. 5, in B Fiat Schubert 

Concerto in C for three pianos. . ...Bach 

Symphony, No. 5, ‘From the New 
World aenaenen . Dvorak 


It showed commendable enterprise on 
the part of Miss Brico to go rummaging 
among the earlier and practically unknown 
symphonies of Schubert and to bring to 
public performance here the fifth, written, 
when the composer was nineteen, ‘without 
trumpets or drums’ because intended for an 
amateur orchestral society. It was a re- 
warding experience for both her band of 
women players and their public as the 
novelty proved to be a work of much 
characteristic charm in the spontaneous 
singing of its melodies, typical even though 
not untinged by the influence of the com- 
poser’s ‘elders, and in its structural com- 
pactness and class-cut instrumentation. The 
first two movements were especially in- 
gratiating, but the relative ineffectiveness 
of the Minuet and the final Allegro was 
undoubtedly due in part, at least, to dragged 
tempi and the lack in the performance of 
the requisite rhythmic grace in the first 
instance and rhythmic imcisiveness in the 
latter. 

With the conductor directing from her 
seat at the central piano, the performance 
of Bach’s triple concerto was staged in a 
framework of intimacy that made an im- 
mediate appeal to the audience. It was a 


(Continued on page 30) 
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The Manhattan Concert Fortnight 


(Continued from page 26) 


otherwise, be first-rate writing. The com- 
poser bowed from his box, while his ad- 
mirers kept applauding. 

Over this music Paul Stassévitch pre- 
sided, conducting an unnamed orchestra. 
Mr. Stassévitch showed very distinct talent 
for the evening’s untalented music and got 
results from his players. He has a sharp 
rhythmic sense and much authority. In 
spite of all this, Alban Berg’s setting of 
‘Der Wein,’ a Stefan George translation of 
Baudelaire’s poem ‘Le Vin,’ got much less 
than a proper hearing. For the ultra-com- 
plex orchestral part demands far more pre- 
paration than is possible for any special con- 
cert, so that its infinite number of nuances 
may be realized instead of approximated. 
Mr. Stassévitch did all that was possible 
under the circumstances. But the singer 
chosen proved so incompetent as to render 
the vocal part meaningless. For the pur- 
pose of record, her name was Anna Molk, 
soprano; she did sing all the notes, and 
that is, indeed, a task, for the intervals are 
almost impossible. To sing the notes in 
Berg, though more difficult technically, is 
actually no more of an artistic achieve- 
ment that to sing them in Schubert’s Sere- 
nade. Miss Molk communicated nothing of 
the emotional text, except to smile at inap- 
propriate places. 

Good Hindemith is to our liking, but the 
Concerto, Op. 36 No. 4 for viola impresses 
us as one of its hyperprolific composer's 
daily-dozen pieces, save for a certain vigor- 
ous, quasi-Bach feeling in the opening 
movement. Milhaud’s ‘Saudades de Brésil’ 
are pleasant enough Unterhaliungsmusik 
today, souvenirs of his stay in Rio de 
Janeiro during the war as an attaché at 
the French legation. Today they would 
be eligible for performance at any legation 
tea, even in North America, and that’s 
about all! 

The Caturla ‘Bembé,’ subtitled ‘Afro- 
Cuban Movement’ for chamber orchestra 
of brass, woodwinds, piano and percussion, 
made us more convinced than ever that we 
prefer Cuban popular music, such as “The 
Peanut Vendor,’ and those rhumba tunes. 
“So vulgar?” did you say? “So typical, so 
alive,” we reply. His was an ugly, endless 
piece, without any inner life. 

In the Sessions piece, Harriet Eells, 
mezzo soprano, sang quite artistically that 
which the composer believes should be 
sung, while Marcel Dick seemed to enjoy 
his playing of the solo part in the Hinde- 
mith. His playing was capable, but hardly 
more. A. 


Hortense Monath Artist in Guild 
Program 


The eleventh lecture-recital of the Music 
Guild series, entitled ‘The Appreciation of 
Music,’ brought Hortense Monath, pianist, 
as the performing artist on the afternoon 
of Jan. 12 in the Town Hall. Proving an 
effective and well-schooled interpreter of 
music of the romantic period, Miss Monath 
played Beethoven’s Thirty-two Variations ; 
two impromptus, Op. 90, No. 3, and Op. 
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Paul Stassévitch Conducted Modern Works 
for the League of Composers 


142, No. 4 of Schubert, and Schumann’s 
Fantasy, Op. 17. The audience was cordial 
in its greeting to Miss Monath as well as 
to Leonard Liebling, commentator for the 
series. E. 


Eugenia Buxton Makes Piano Debut 


Eugenia Buxton, pianist. Town Hall, 
Jan. 12, afternoon: 

Choral-Prelude in G Minor...... Bach- Busoni 

Sonata in C Minor, Op. 111........ Beethoven 


Variations and Fugue on a theme by 


OO Ree ee Brahms 
Ballade in F, Op. 38; Etude in A Flat..Chopin 
‘Fileuses prés de Carantec’..... Rhené- Baton 
Etude in C Sharp Minor, Op. 2....Scriabin 
Vuorenpeikkojen Lltasoitto’ ...... Neino Kaski 
Rhapsody in C, Op. 11............ Dohnanyi 


Miss Buxton, who took second place in 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
competition last April, must be placed 
among the most promising of the younger 
pianists who have bid for Metropolitan 
favor so far this season. She is fully 
initiated in the mysteries of. her instru- 
ment and the ways of the composers for 
it, and she maintains an apparently im- 
perturable calm in the presence of the audi- 
ence. Beethoven’s last utterance in the 
form of the piano sonata, composed of two 
long and markedly poetic movements, re- 
quires considerably more emotional insight 
than the majority of his sonatas. Miss 
Buxton’s maturity, however, was sufficient 
to sustain her amply through this intricate 
and impassioned discourse. 

Another lengthy work, and one in which 
considerably ingenuity is required to hold 
the interest of the listener, was Brahms’s 
extended Variations and Fugue. But here 
again Miss Buxton was equal to her task, 
treating each variation individually and 
colorfully, and at the same time coping 
with the innumerable technical difficulties 
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which beset many of the pages. Technical- 
ly, indeed, the artist showed a high pro- 
ficiency throughout, and managed to cir- 
cumvent with little trouble the many pit- 
falls which can easily make halting and 





Pinchot 


Eugenia Buxton, Pianist, Gave Her New York 
Debut Recital 


inartistic exhibitions of many of the works 
she chose to play. The large audience was 
enthusiastic. 


Eidé Noréna in Song Recital 


soprano. Pierre Lubo- 
Town Hall, Jan. 12, 


Eidé Noréna, 
shutz, accompanist. 


evening : 

‘Ritorna o caro’..... Hande 
‘Canzone della Fata’... aii ile 
Aria, from “The Magic F! ute’ Mozart 
‘Spirat GON. a cs ccscacccctsecs Donaudy 
‘Ach des Knaben Augen’; ‘Schlafendes Jesus 
kind’ SCRSSOCOOSCHESSS SSE SESSEECOSOOCO CESSES ‘olf 
‘Wohin’; ‘Gretchen am Spinnrade'; ;U ngeduld’ 
Schubert 

‘Ah, quand je dors’.......... icocconenent Liszt 
» | a Oeksar sss ae Debussy 
ET - tn ccudbenbeuwdeaueieses Gretchaninoff 
See Me CI ecnnsaveecveseeeess Luboshutz 


..Rachmaninoft 

Almost invariably when an opera singe: 
departs the stage momentarily and waives 
grease-paint, costume and spotlight t 
mount the concert platform, there is much 
speculation as to how her song will com- 
pare with her aria, how she will deport 
herself sans theatrical impedimenta, and 
how she will go about winning a differ 
ently disposed and perhaps more exacting 
audience. Mme. Noréna has appeared in 
recital before this, but these considerations 
still arise to plague or please the artist as 
the case may be. 

One suspects that they please Mme. 
Noréna, since she disposes of them so 
easily and with such patent artistry. She 
permits some of the dramatic character to 
carry over into the concert hall, but just 
enough to inject life and movement into 
her song material and to give the profes- 
sional ring to actual operatic material on 
the program. Her singing of Pamina’s 
aria from the Mozart opera thus became 
an authentic piece from the theatre, beau- 
tifully molded and curved according to its 
traditions. And the examples of Lieder 
took on the appropriate air of the concert 
room. The two maternal songs by Wolf 
were given with moving sentiment, and 
the first two by Schubert were merrily 
volatile. “‘Ungeduld’ seemed to lack some- 
thing in emotional depth. 

The dramatic Liszt number gave oppor- 
tunity for use of the full voice, and here 
Mme. Noréna excelled. The tessitura of 
several of the songs, notably the ‘Ritorna o 
caro,’ was very high, but the singer pre- 
served the resonant, well-rounded tone 
which marked her singing in less altitu- 
dinous ranges. The audience was large and 
disclosed in long applause its approval of 
the Metropolitan diva’s recital role. 

R. 


Second Sunday Salon Program 


The second of the series of Sunday 
Salons held at the Hotel Plaza by the New 
York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn 


‘Lorsque la nuit m’entoure’... 


Beebe, pianist and founder, was given on 
the evening of Jan. 12. The usual ensem 
ble and Miss Beebe and the New York 
String Quartet, was augumented by Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists; Willian 
Bortman, clarinet, and Adolph Schultz: 
French horn. 

The program opened with Wagner’ 
‘Siegfried Idyll’ well played. Conspicuou 
was Brahms’s masterful ‘Horn’ Trio ; 
E Flat, Op. 40, played by Mme. Beelx 
William Kroll and Bruno Jaenicke. 

Miss Beebe and Messrs. Maier and Pat 
tison played the three pianos in a wel 
integrated performance of the Bach Tri; 
Concerto in C with an accompaniment 
strings. Honneger’s ‘Pastorale d’Eté’ a: 
a Scherzo, ‘Swallow’s Flight,’ by Gusta 
Langenus, clarinetist of the society, per 
formed from manuscript, concluded 
program. I 


Tina Flade in Dance Recital 


Tina Flade was seen in a program 
nine new dances at the Guild Theatre o: 
the evening of Jan. 12. The program was 
a benefit recital for the scholarship fund oj 
the Mills College Club of New York. 

‘Dance in the Early Morning’ was eff 
tive in design and bore grateful witness t 
the true criterion of choreographic mové 
ment—seeming spontaneity. An effectiv 
accompaniment of Cowell’s music wa: 
played by Ruth Hunter, pianist, directly 
upon open strings, thereby securing a pecu 
liarly fresh and vivid background for the 
dance. If ‘Paeans’ to uninteresting musi: 
by Rudhyar and ‘Obsession of the Spirale,’ 
to music by Crawford, were not profound, 
they were artful in their artlessness. 

p 
Maier and Pattison and Szantho 
at Beethoven Association 


The centenary of the birth of Saint 
Saéns was observed in what is undoubtedly 
the Beethovenian manner, when on Jan. 13 
at the concert of the Beethoven Associa 
tion at the Town Hall, Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison played the famed French compos- 
er’s ‘Variations on a Theme by Beethoven.’ 
This oft-played work for two pianos is, 
like other Saint-Saéns music, superbly 
written for its medium of expression; be 
yond that it is a set of superficial varia 
tions, hardly worthy of the theme. 

Messrs. Maier and Pattison played it 
magnificently, as they did a Handel-Gorno 
Musette, Ropartz’s ‘Piece in B Minor,’ 
three of Casella’s ‘Pupazetti’ and Mr. Pat- 
tison’s thrilling transcription of the ‘Coro 
nation Scene’ from ‘Boris Godounoff.’ The 
audience gave them a very warm welcome 
and repeated recalls. 

The other artist of the evening was 
Enid Szantho, contralto, who sang two 
groups of Lieder by Brahms and Strauss, 
accompanied well by Paul Ulanowsky. 
Mms. Szantho’s richly-hued voice was best 
in Strauss’s too rarely heard ‘Die Georgine 
(The Dahlia)’ and Brahms’s ‘Wir wandel 
ten.” Among her songs were ‘Immer leiser, 
Feldeinsamkeit,’ ‘Der Schmied,’ ‘Traum 
durch die Dammerung’ and ‘Zueignung,’ in 
yur Opinion much too hackneyed examples 
of their composers for so supposedly mu 
sical an audience as this one. A. 

ErHet ELFENBEIN, pianist. Barbizon, 
Jan. 5, afternoon. Schubert sonata, works 
by Bach in the original and in transcrip 
tion, and pieces by Debussy and Poulenc 








Piatigorsky in America for Seventh 
Tour 

Gregor Piatigorsky, Russian ’cellist 
arrived in America on the Franconia 
on Jan. 5 for his seventh consecutive 
American tour. On Feb. 8 and 9 he 
will appear as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. His 
tour includes Utica, Detroit, Columbus 
and Cleveland, O., Milton and Welles 
ley, Mass., Charleston, W. Va., Sag! 
naw, Mich., Quebec and Toronto, Can., 
Topeka, Kan., Madison, Wis., North 
field, Minn., and New Orleans. He 
will appear as soloist with the Detroit 
Symphony on Feb. 13, with the Minnea 
polis Symphony on March 1, and with 
the Chicago Symphony on March 19 
and 20. 
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Recitals by Se i Arauntion, Flag- 
stad and Martinelli Are Re- 
ceived with Enthusiasm 





PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—La Argen- 
tina was the second soloist presented 
by Emma Feldman in her All-Star Con- 
cert series on Dec. 12 in the Academy 
of Music, where a big audience gath- 
ered to see the famous danseuse in a 
program of typical Spanish and Span- 
ish-American dances, on the occasion of 
her only Philadelphia appearance in 
some seasons. New here and very de- 
lightful were suites of Andalusian and 
\rgentine dances to popular melodies 
and Breton’s fiery gypsy dance, ‘Polo 


Gitano.’ Of the familiar things, the 
dance of the miller’s wife from ‘The 
Three Cornered Hat’ and the ‘Fire 


Dance’ from ‘El Amor Brujo’ were the 
most successful, though for audience 
enjoyment apparently the two costume 
sketches, Madrid, 1890 (La Chula) and 
Le Fregona won the palm of popularity. 
Luis Galve was an extraordinarily co- 


operative accompanist and was ap- 
plauded for his own solos. 

The Philadelphia Forum, W. K. 
Huff, executive director, presented 


Kirsten Flagstad at the Academy on 
Dec. 16 for her first personal appear- 
ance in Philadelphia. So notable was 
Mme. Flagstad’s success in an exigent 
program, which she delivered with mag- 
nificent and munificent art, yet seem- 
ingly with effortlessness, that the high- 
ly qualified and usually staid Forum au- 
dience burst into cheers. She proved 
great both as operatic interpreter and 
concert artist. In the former field she 
gave ‘Leise, Leise, from ‘Der Freischiitz, 
Elizabeth’s Prayer and ‘Dich Teure 
Halle’ from ‘Tannauser,’ and _ the 
Valkyrie’s Call from ‘Die Walkiire.’ 


Lieder Matchlessly Sung 


Her Lieder, matchlessly sung, were 
mainly from Schubert and included a 
powerful projection of ‘Der Erlkonig.’ 
Charming were some Norwegian and 
Swedish folk and popular songs and a 
group in English was given with fine 
voicing and satisfying diction. Her 
admirable accompanist was Edwin Mc- 
Arthur. 

Giovanni Martinell gave one of his 
infrequent local recitals on Dec. 18 at 
Irvine Auditorium of the University of 
Pennsylvania, as one of a series of 
events under the sponsorship of the 
music department of the School of Fine 
Arts. He was given his usual enthus- 
iastic reception and rewarded his large 
audience with some superlative singing, 
drawn from varied fields, of both the 
opera and concert repertoires, and in 
each with freshness of voice despite his 
veteran career, and notable fine interpre- 
tation. His arias, including the ‘O Par- 
adiso,’ ‘E Lucevan le Stelle’ and ‘Ce- 
leste ‘Aida’ were rapturously applauded, 
but he did equally fine work in a group 
of French art songs, in several songs in 
English and in Schubert’s ‘Serenade.’ 
Emilio Roxas, as customary, was his 
understanding accompanist, and Colette 
D’Arville, a French soprano of excel- 
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ARTISTS OF NOTE HEARD IN PHILADELPHIA 


lent vocal gifts, was the assisting artist. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Forum, Elma Carey Johnson, president, 
has progressed actively in its season. 
At the annual Friendly Luncheon in 
November, Guy Marriner, associate 
director of the Franklin Institute in 
charge of music, delivered an address 
on ‘The Franklin Institute and Its 
Musical Activities.’ Elizabeth D. Ernst 
was the Decembcr speaker, her topic 
being ‘My Sojourn at Virginia Beach 
with Hans Barth,’ followed by a recital 
by the piano ensemble. Other speakers 
and events scheduled were, Jan. 15, John 
M. Williams, composer-educator; on 
Feb. 19, Judson Eldridge, pianist, on 
‘New Fields in Music’; and April 1, 
Gustave L. Becker, in a lecture recital, 
‘Music as a Language.’ Mrs. Sarah P. 
Tracy is program chairman. 

The Matinee Musical Club gave one 
of its unusual programs on Dec. 4 in 
the Bellevue ballroom. The unique 
feature was a coordination of color and 
plain films with musical accompani- 
ments, the last mainly provided by the 
club’s piano ensemble, Agnes Clune, 
director. The films had as background 
the ‘Fingal’s Cave,’ the “Dance of the 
Hours’ of Ponchielli and Ketelby’s ‘In 
a Monastery Garden.’ 

The ensemble of twenty-eight play- 
ers at fourteen pianos, with Miss Quin- 
lan at a fifteenth, was heard to best 
advantage in Massenset’s ‘Dimanche 
Soir’ and a Musette of Sibelius. Mary 
Black, coloratura soprano and Helen 
Weisz, violinist of talent, were heard, 
accompanied by Helen Boothroyd 
Saurer and Florence Weber. Helen 
Buchanan Hitner, soprano, and Frank 
Oglesby, tenor, two of the city’s best 
known vocalists, contributed duets, self- 
accompanied on two pianos. 

Bach’s Magnificat was the feature of 
the Sunday afternoon hour of music at 
Second Presbyterian Church, under 
Alexander McCurdy. The soloists were 
Olive Marshall, soprano; Elsie Mac- 
Farlane, contralto; Frank Oglesby, 
tenor, and Leonard Treash, bass, with 
Walter Baker at the organ and addi- 
tional accompaniment supplied by a 
group from the Curtis Institute Sym- 
phony. W. R. Murpry 





Amy Ellerman Engaged for Important 
Oratorio Appearances 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, appeared 
last month as soloist with the Norris- 
town Octave Club, Marion Spangler, 
conductor, in a performance of Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘Magnificat.’ She was sched- 
uled to sing the solo part in ‘Elijah’ pre- 
sented by the Washington Heights Ora- 
torio Society, Hugh Porter, conductor, 
on Jan. 21, and on Feb. 21 will appear 
with the Gloversville, N. Y., Glee Club, 
L. W. Grant, conductor. 





Maria Miiller on Extended Concert and 
Opera Tour in Europe 

A comprehensive European tour to 
include opera, concert and recital ap- 
pearances, was begun by Maria 
Miller, soprano, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera, with a performance of 
‘Aida’ in Prague during October. Her 
other operatic engagements, extending 
over a period of ten months, are in Bu- 
dapest, Berlin, Karlsrithe, and Amster- 
dam, concluding with ten performances 
at Bayreuth in August. Miss Miller 
will be heard in concert in London, 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, The Hague, 
Dresden and Berlin, in several cases 
with orchestras under Furtwangler, 
Kleiber, Mengelberg and de Sabata, and 


she will give song recitals in Breslau, 
Stuttgart, Bamberg, Leipzig, Munich, 
Dusseldorf and Cologne. 


‘MESSIAH’ IN KALAMAZOO 








Augmented Chorus of Teachers College 
Sings Work under Maybee 


KALAMAZOO, MIcH., Jan. 20.—An ex- 
cellent performance of Handel’s ‘Mes- 
siah’ was given on Dec. 13 at Western 
State Teachers College by a festival 
chorus of 600 voices under the direc- 
tion of Harper C. Maybee. For the 
occasion, Mr. Maybee assembled, in ad- 
dition to his own chorus, singers from 
other places in Michigan, attending 
their rehearsals so as to co-ordinate the 
interpretation of the work. Those par- 
ticipating included the augmented Con- 
gregational Church Choir, of Benton 
Harbor, Edwin Edmunds, director; 
South Haven Choral Club, Mrs. Mil- 
ton Weed, director; Hope College 
Choir of Holland, Curtis Snow, direc- 
tor; Grand Rapids Singers, Seymour 
Swets, director; First Methodist 
Church Choir of Battle Creek, Harland 
Cleveland, director; First Congrega- 
tional Church Choir of Battle Creek, 
Paul Eichmeyer, director; from this 
city the Teachers College Choir, the 
Auxiliary Choir of W. S. T. C., Mrs. 
Dorothea Snyder, director and the 
Kalamazoo Church Choirs and Choral 


Club. The soloists were Thelma von 
Eisenhauer, soprano; Gladys Gilroy 
Scott, contralto; Arthur Kraft, tenor, 


and Raymond Koch. The Teachers 
College Orchestra, assisted by members 
of the Kalamazoo Symphony, and H. 
Glenn Henderson, pianist, provided the 
accompaniment. 

The performance of ‘The Messiah’ 
was perfected by ‘Silent Night, Holy 
Night,’ hummed by the full chorus un- 
accompanied in the darkened audi- 
torium. 





Ihe Paris Opéra-Comique has taken 
one act of Mariotte’s opera, ‘Gargan- 
tua’ which was produced last year and 
will present it as ‘La Naissance de Gar- 
gantua.’ 


Willard MacGregor Makes 
Several Middle-western 
Appearances in Season 





Watkins 


Willard MacGregor, Plans Second 


Pianist, 
New York Recital After Tour 


Among concert engagements which 
Willard MacGregor, pianist, has ful- 
filled with much success this season 
were a recital in the Town Hall on 
Oct. 11, an appearance as soloist in the 
Schumann Concerto with the Louisville 
Symphony on Nov. 4 and a re-engage- 
ment as soloist with the Louisville 
Women’s Club on Dec. 20. 

Earlier in the season Mr. MacGregor 
was heard in recital in St. Louis, In- 
dianapolis, Louisville, Webster Groves, 
Mo., Oklahoma City, Austin, Tex., and 
Richmond, Ind. His second New York 
recital is scheduled for Town Hall on 
Feb. 2. He is now under the concert 
management of Vera Bull Hull. 





A comedy entitled ‘Bellini,’ the plot 
of which revolves around the composer 
of ‘Norma’ has just been brought out in 
Rome. Bellini does not appear actually 
upon the stage although his personality 
dominates the play. 
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good performance, on the whole, none too 
colorful or interpretatively significant but 
fluent and spirited, the second movement 
being the weakest, marred by the per- 
sistently imperfect synchronization among 
the pianos, caused possibly by the perilous 
distances between them. The last move- 
ment was so effectively played, however, 
that the three soloists were repeatedly re- 
called and finally had to repeat it to silence 
the applause. The familiar ‘New World’ 
Symphony, always a sure-fire program 
piece, was given with considerable zest and 
with greater tonal flexibility than the 
Schubert work, the wood-wind section, in 
particular, distinguishing itself by its color- 
ful tone quality. The audience, a large 
one, was quick to respond with its ap- 
plause. 


Beecham Offers Walton’s ‘Facade’ 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Sir 


Thomas Beecham, conductor. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 8, evening : 
‘Overture to a Picaresque Comedy’....Bax 
“SNE oc cegecscedssetccs Delius 
Symphony No. 38 in D, ‘Prague,’ 
A rr Mozart 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings, 
‘te Jer re PR CTT ee Elgar 
Gee Ce, SNE ocadedccssesvece Walton 


(First time in New York) 


Continuing his elect procedure of play- 
ing contemporary British music in com- 
bination with Mozart, Sir Thomas man- 
aged this time to assemble a program 
freighted with somewhat greater poundage 
than the lightweight offering of the pre- 
vious week. Mozart, curiously enough, 
provided most of it. The ‘Prague’ Sym- 
phony is far more contemplative and se- 
rious than many of his others. There are 
several intimations of the coming Beetho- 
ven in the opening movement as well as in 
the Andante which has measures as pro- 
found as several of the Bonn master’s. 
Use of the modern string complement may 
have contributed something to this im- 
pression. Sir Thomas again revealed his 
conductorial mastery of the Mozartian 
tongue. 

Among the English works, Walton’s 
foolery, in the form of music to nonsense 
rhymes by Edith Sitwell, was first in in- 
terest and not far behind in artistic mo- 
ment, which, to be sure, is not much of a 
compliment. ‘Facade,’ as first presented in 
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Albert Roussel's Fourth Symphony Was Given 
Its New York Premiere by Koussevitzky 


London in 1926, was an ‘Entertainment’ in 
which the words were recited through a 
megaphone, while a band of instruments 
intoned appropriate music behind a comic 
curtain. This excerpt: 


“Man must say farewell 


To parents now, 
And to William Tell, 
And Mrs. Cow.” 


is typical stuff from this harlequinade. The 
divisions of the suite are Polka, Valse, 
‘Swiss Yodelling Song,’ Tango, and Taran- 
tella. The Valse is a lovely hoot at waltz- 
makers in general, and Ravel in particular. 
The yodelling piece not only yodels but 
also sings a literal quotation from the 
‘William Tell’ Overture rendered very sour 
by a meddlesome trumpet paralleling it in 
a distant key; and the Spanish dances 
glean frankly from Chabrier. In sum, the 
suite is prancing slapstick of the best stripe, 
capable of getting heartier and more fre- 
quent laughs per minute than this writer 
ever has encountered in a concert hall. 
Bax’s ‘Picaresque’ (Graingeresque?) 
Overture was interesting chiefly for the 
multiplicity of instruments involved. The 
sombre-spirited ‘Eventyr,’ supposed to be 
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a sort of musical epitome of Norse folk- 
lore, ameliorates a conventional, icy con- 
cept of the national character by warm 
emotionalism in the opening and closing 
theme. The notable Elgar work proffered 
its familiar meaty substance to the strings. 


Boston Symphony Honors the Russians 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 9, evening: 
‘Classical’ Symphony, Op. 25..... Prokofieff 


Sacre du Printemps’......... Stravinsky 
Symphony, No. 1, in C, Op. 12....Taneieff 


The Prokofieff symphony would seem 
to be one of those experiments in the style 
of a different era that composers seem to 
like to indulge in from time to time. Scored 
after the Mozart-Haydn model, it bubbles 
along with sun-flashings and sparklings in 
the spirit of a Rossini enjoying a particu- 
larly flavorsome joke. Formally it fol- 
lows the classical models in its several 
movements, while the order of the move- 
ments deviates from type only in substitut- 
ing a gavotte for the customary minuet. 
The performance was deftly drawn to the 
proper scale, the first movement especially 
being played with infectious lilt and 
Vivacity. 

The ‘Sacre du Printemps’ has probably 
never received a more closely co-ordinated 
and clarified reading here than on this oc- 
casion. And yet this very virtue of clarity 
had the disastrous result of dissipating 
much of the glamor still surrounding this 
hotly debated sensation of a few years ago. 
With the smoke of battle cleared away by 
such a reading the shades of Debussy and 
Richard Strauss stand revealed in sharper 
outline and the emaciation of the musica! 
body itself becomes the more apparent. 
Perhaps it needs more elemental sweep and 
less finesse in performance if it is to re- 
capture in any measurable degree the erst- 
while potency of its spell. The anti-climax 
of the second part seemed more obvious 
than ever before on this occasion. 


The seldom heard Taneieff symphony 
evoked mixed feelings. That the spirit of 
Tchaikovsky was hovering not far away 
early became manifest, but the masterful 
art of the contrapuntal writing and the 
architectural design also made itself felt 
at an early stage, and while the work 
failed to leave the impression of being 
an utterance of great significance, it com- 
manded a degree of admiration for its 
sincere and forthright musical ideas and 
adept workmanship that inspired the wish 
that its emotional contents had been more 
vital. Next to the opening Allegro the 
Adagio, with its Slavically wistful lyricism, 
was the most engaging movement. Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his men presented the 
work as if they had been entrusted with a 
sacred mission and lavished upon it all 
their imposing resources of color and tonal 
splendor. 


First Philharmonic Children’s Concert 

New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Ernest Schelling, conductor. Soloist, 
Roman Totenberg, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 11, morning: 


Overture to ‘The Messiah’.......... Handel 

. . aR re Sibelius 

CT a eee ee ee Ganz 
(First time in New York) 

Mr. Ganz conducting 
‘Symphonie Espagnole’ (First move- 
a Sr eee Se: 

Mr. Totenberg 
‘All Through the Night’......... Welsh Air 
"EET suas oie SUNS 60 a0 +0 <an Albeniz 


This, the first in the series of concerts 
for children and young people, was wel- 
comed by an enthusiastic audience of young- 
sters, some ‘old’ hands, others newcomers 
to the ranks. After the Overture to ‘The 
Messiah’ played in commemoration of 
Handels birth, Mr. Schelling introduced 
himself and the various departments of 
the orchestra to his hearers and then 
honored Sibelius’s birthday by conducting 
‘Finlandia.’ 

Rudolph Ganz led the New York pre- 
miere of his series of pointed and concise 
‘Animal Pictures,’ which proved in at least 
two instances, “The Parade’ and ‘Listening 
to the Cuckoo,’ to be more than merely 
humorous tonal delineation. His precise 
verbal witicisms were also delightedly re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Totenberg played the first move- 


ment ot the “Symphonie Espagnole’ with a 
good deal of fire and brilliance and the 
Welsh Air was led by the Boy’s Choir of 
the Church of the Advent, Westbury, L. I, 
with the audience participating. P 


Boston Symphony Matinee Concert 
Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 11, after 


noon : 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 53.......... Rousse! 
‘Pohjola’s Daughter’..............-- Sibelius 
Symphony No. 2 in E Minor. . Rachmaninoff 


Roussel’s work, which was introduce 
in Paris just last year, seemed a mor 
ambitious and searching effort than th 
composer’s other ventures in longer forms 
But it was an ambition which realized 
little; a search which found almost not! 
ing. More like a suite than a symphon 
its material is slight, its treatment all . 
the surface and often bombastic, its o 
casional charming moments—for the usua 
Gallic economy and wit are sometime: 
present—too unimportant to balance 
general emptiness. The scherzo, a marc! 
like trifle more than gently hinting a: 
Dukas’s ‘L’Apprenti Sorcier,’ had to b 
repeated in Paris. Here it hardly caused a 
ripple. The performance was brilliant, lus 
trous, with all of the virtuosity of conduc 
tor and men expended in glowing fashion 

Sibelius’s symphonic fantasia, one of a 
series of works based on the Finnish epic 
the ‘Kalevala,’ is seldom played here. Al 
though not one of the mightiest of th« 
master’s works, it breathes his characteris 
tic idiom throughout and its color and wild 
poetry create a telling effect. It, too, was 
given a luminous performance. 

With the Rachmaninoff came the burde: 
of the afternoon, a burden not too well as 
sumed by the unpredictable Dr. Koussevit 
zky. Unfortunate choice of cuts in its 
lengthy pages created the effect of a patch 
work, notably in the third movement, wher« 
the true climax, the repeat of the long 
breathed emotional utterance of a beautiful! 
melody, was sacrificed to less interesting 
passages surrounding it. Dr. Koussevit 
zky’s tempi were erratic and not always 
felicitous—a too slow Largo introduction, 
a too-fast first subject of the first move- 
ment, and a restless, unset and awkward 
pace for the Allegro molto. Most of the 
charm of the work was destroyed by the 
angularity of phrasing, the flat straight 
line of themes which must be curved and 
molded. Altogether it was a singularly 
inexpressive voicing of a work that is in 
herently sweeping and full of intensity. 

) 
More Unfamiliar English Music 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, conductor. Carnegi¢ 
Hall, Jan. 12, afternoon: 


Symphony No. 1, in B Fiat. 


. Boyce-Lambert 
‘A Shropshire Lad’: 


Rhapsody 
George Butterworth 
= No. 40 in G Minor (K. 
550 Mozart 
An Orchestral 
.Granville Bantock 
*‘Koanga’ 
Frederick Delius 
(First time in America) 


‘Fige at the Fair’: 
Drama .. 
Finale from the Opera 


Sir Thomas was less fortunate on the 


(Continued on page 34) 
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| Schools & Studios 


La Forge and Artists Active 


Richard Crooks, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan opera and artist pupil of Frank La- 
Forge, appeared in concert in Washington, 
D. C., on Jan. 8, with Mr. LaForge at the 
piano. The same evening, Mr. LaForge 
gave a recital at the residence of Albert 
Joseph Milans at Chevy Chase, Md. Betty 
Paulzing, pupil of Mr. LaForge, was re- 
cently awarded first place in a contest 
sponsored by the Temple Mixed Chorus of 
Scranton, Pa., over sixty-seven other con- 
testants. She was immediately engaged as 
guest soloist for an operatic concert given 
by the chorus. 





Thomas Richner, | Harold Morris Pupil 
Plays at MacDowell Club 


Thomas Richner, pianist, a pupil of 
Harold Morris at the Juilliard Graduate 
School and a winner in the MacDowell 
Club Young Artists Contest, gave a recital 
in the Club auditorium on the evening of 
Dec. 16, offering a Beethoven Sonata, a 
group by Chopin and works by Bach, 
Prokofieff, Ravel and Liszt. Mr. Morris 
has made two radio appearances recently 
with Eddy Brown, violinist. 


Alton Jones Pupils Heard in Recitals 

Pupils of Alton Jones, pianist, heard in 
New York recently, include Ramon Ruiz 
and Gene Slingerman, who both appeared 
at the Barbizon. Carl Saliani gave a 
Steinway Hall recital and Frieda Harcum 
was heard in Aeolian Hall. Emma Cris- 
cuolo gave recitals in Newburgh, N. Y., 
as well as New Haven. Earl Maiman, a 
former pupil of Mr. Jones at the Institute 
of Musical Art, will make his Town Hall 
debut in March. 





New York College of Music to Give 
Course for Music Librarians 

To meet the growing demand for librar- 

ians who have a knowledge of music as 

well as of books, the New York College of 

Music announces a course in music librar- 
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ianship under Dorothy Lawton, head of the 
58th St. Music Library of the New York 
Public Library. The course will cover 
fifteen weeks of one and one-half hour 
sessions weekly. 


Arthur Alexander Pupils Widely Heard 


Numerous pupils of Arthur Alexander, 
teacher of singing, have been heard re- 
cently. Among the members of his classes 
Stephen Douglas, baritone, and Morton 
Scott, tenor, have been appearing over 
NBC. Devona Doxie, soprano, is singing 
on Broadway in the cast of ‘May Wine.’ 
Rita Carlisle has returned from a concert 
tour of Europe. Wallace Cox, baritone, 
gave a concert in Noroton, Conn., on Dec. 
16. Private recitals were given in Decem- 
ber by Mrs. Roland Young, dramatic 
mezzo, and Carter Farris, tenor. Richard 
Bonelli has been heard in numerous leading 
roles at the Metropolitan Opera House. 











Chicago Studio Activities 


acto nennenenreeteninienien 
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Sonia Sharnova to Give Course in Stage 
Technique 

Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Sonia Sharnova, con- 
tralto of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, has announced a course in operatic 
and concert stage technique, to be given 
in Fine Arts Building on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons. Mme. Sharnova will 
stress the principles of psychological study 
of operatic roles, based upon those of her 
teacher, Mme. Blanche Weinschenk of 
Paris. Attention will be given only to the 
dramatic and interpretative study of the 
operatic and concert repertoire. This will 
include stage deportment for concert sing- 
ers as well as operatic artists. A. G. 





Chicago Conservatory Engages William 
Green for Faculty 

Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Chicago Conserva- 
tory has engaged William Green as a mem- 
ber of the faculty, in voice placing and 
operatic training. Mr. Green has sung 
in opera in Europe and toured with the 
San Carlo Opera Company. He was 
artistic director of the Chicago Municipal 
Opera Company last Summer and also 
sang leading roles. 

Cuicaco, Jan. 20—The Columbia 
School of Music presented Robert Mac- 
Donald and Leon Benditzky in a program 
of music for two pianos in Fullerton Hall 
on Jan. 8. Rachmaninoff’s Suite for two 
pianos and the ‘Andalusian Dances’ by 
Infante were the major numbers of the 
program. Mary Allen, soprano, assisted. 

M. M. 


STRINGART QUARTET BUSY 








Activities of Group Are Numerous in 
New York and Philadelphia 

The Stringart Quartet, Leon Zawisza 
and Arthur Cohn, violins; Gabriel 
Braverman, viola, Maurice Stad, ’cello, 
is engaged in one of the busiest seasons 
since its organization. In addition to 
a series of ten concerts at the New 
School for Social Research offering pro- 
grams of contemporary music, including 
nineteen premieres, the group is giving 
four concerts at the Caravan in New 
York. 

In Philadelphia, its season includes 
six subscription concerts, seven con- 
certs devoted to works of Philadelphia 
composers, three appearances in private 
homes, a series for the Pierre Degeyter 
Music Club and twelve miscellaneous 
performances. The players are sche- 
duled to make recordings of works by 
Cowell and Weiss for the New Music 
Quarterly Recording. Among premieres 
planned are works by Von Webern, Bax 
Miaskovsky and Sekles. Harl MacDon- 
ald, Isadore Freed, Henry Cowell, Ed- 
gar Varése and Louis Vyner are now 
writing works especially for the quartet. 
A short wave broadcast to Moscow is 
also being planned. 


PORTLAND SYMPHONY 
CONTINUES SERIES 


Van Hoogstraten Leads Bach- 
Miller Prelude and ‘Mathis 
der Maler’ Excerpts 


PorTLAND, OrE., Jan. 20—A most 
exhilarating program was given by the 
Portland Symphony, led by Willem van 
Hoogstraten, at the Auditorium on 
Dec. 2. Mr. van Hoogstraten’s read- 
ing of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
was scintillating. The second half of the 
program included the Overture to ‘The 
Flying Dutchman’ and two novelties, 
Bach’s Piano Prelude No. 22, arranged 
for strings by Charles Miller, and three 
excerpts from Hindemith’s ‘Mathis der 
Maler.’ This was well received. 

Glinka, Grieg, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Gliére and Berlioz were the composers 
represented at the matinee concert on 
Nov. 24. Mary Bambery, twenty-year- 
old Portland pianist, disclosed rare 
musical talent in Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ 
Concerto. William Robinson Boone 
and Frederick W. Goodrich gave ex- 
planatory lectures preceding. 

Jacques Gershkovitch led the Junior 
Symphony in a worthy program that 
elicited applause from a large audience 
on Nov. 23. Two movements from 
Schubert’s Seventh Symphony, a suite 
for strings by Corelli and the ‘Dance 
of the Buffoons’ from ‘The Snow 
Maiden’ were broadcast over CBS 
through KOIN, the Oregon Journal. 
The other works were a Ballet-Suite 
No. 1 by Gluck-Mottl, ‘Caucasian 
Sketches,’ by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in G Minor. 
Mary Lois Ditto, youthful high school 
student, played the concerto with poise 
and elasticity. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten presented an all 
Brahms program at the concert on Dec. 
16. Ignaz Friedman, pianist, played the 
concerto with crisp articulation and an 
emotional force. It was its first per- 
formance here. The other works were 
the Second Symphony and the Haydn 
Variations. 

Sylvia Weinstein Margulis and Mary 
Schultz also introduced the Bach con- 
certo for two violins with ingratiating 
effect at the matinee concert on Dec. 8. 
Dubensky’s ‘Gossips’ was dedicated to 
Mr. van Hoogstraten. 





Jubilee Luncheon Given 


The board of the Junior Symphony, 
Mrs. R. H. Noyes, president, gave a 
luncheon at the Portland Hotel in honor 
of Mr. van Hoogstraten, Mrs. Donald 
Spencer, manager of the Portland Sym- 
phony, and Charles E. McCulloch, 
president of the Portland Symphony 
Society, in commemoration of the Sym- 
phony’s Silver Jubilee. 

Exquisitely blended choral singing 
distinguished the program of the Mos- 
cow Cathedral Choir, led by Nicholas 
Afonsky at the auditorium on Nov. 21. 
Kapiton Zaporojetz, Mme. Zakharoff 
and Mme. Pavlenko were the soloists. 
Ellison-White sponsored this event. 
Antoinette Petrova Detcheva, Bulgarian 
pianist, made her debut at the Neigh- 
bors of Woodcraft Hall under the 
direction of Reynolds-Jones, on Dec. 
3. Selections by Bach, Schubert, Liszt 
and Chopin were played with clarity of 
phrasing and sensitive musicianship. 

The Roth String Quartet was ac- 
corded an enthusiastic tribute at Reed 
College on Nov. 26. Rose Coursen 
Reed conducted a recital of vocal solos 
and choral works by the Allied Arts and 
Treble Clef Clubs. Helen McCartney, 
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soprano, and Virginia Danforth, violin- 
ist, were presented by the Monday 
Musical Club at its December meeting. 
The accompanists were Helen Grant 
Dunlap and Gertrude Havnaer. 


Giovanni Martinelli made his debut 
here under the direction of the Ellison- 
White Bureau on Dec. 9. The enthus- 
iastic reception endorsed a program 
which included arias from ‘L’Africana,’ 
‘Martha,’ ‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Tosca’ and ‘Aida.’ 
George Hopkins, member of the faculty 
of the University of Oregon, was assist- 
pianist and accompanist. 

The Reynolds-Jones Booking Bureau 
presented a Musical Revue of Portland 
Artists at the Woman’s Club Auditor- 
ium on Dec. 13. Participants were Orr 
A. Cheek, Agnes Love, Helen Whalen, 
Robert Flack, Frances Berry Turrell, 
Muriel Andrews, Lucia Petit, Lulling 
Williams, Helen Dickensheets, Agnes 
Petzold Klippel, Edna Agler, Helen Po- 
long, Laura Goode, Madeline Stone and 
Robert Haffenden. Helen McCartney, 
soprano; Virginia Danforth, violinist ; 
Helen Dunlap and Gertrude Haunder, 
accompanists, gave a Christmas pro- 
gram for the Monday Musical Club. 
The piano ensemble of this club, led by 
Ella Connell Jesse, was heard on Dec. 
11. 

JoceLyN FouLkeEs 


Frances Nash Gives Recital in Omaha 


OmaHA, NeEs., Jan. 20. — Frances 
Nash, pianist, gave a recital under the 
auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club 
at Central High Auditorium on Dec. 
7. Miss Nash is a native of Omaha. 
In a program ranging from Bach to 
Prokofieff her playing was notable for 
sincerity and straightforward interpre- 
tations. 

Mary Jane Franci, soprano; Mary 
Louise Baker, ’cellist, and James Peter- 
son, violinist, were heard under the 
auspices of the Friends of Music at 
Joslyn Memorial Lecture Hall on Dec. 
4. The accompanists were Henry Cox, 
Marue Uhlig Edwards and Margaret 
Baker. E. L. W. 
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Samee!l L. Rethafel 


Samuel Lionel Rothafel, known through 
out the country as “Roxy” and ome of the 
great innovators in the motiom-pscture the- 
atre and im radio, died im his sleep of a 
heart attack on Jan 13. He had suffered 
from aneima pectoris for mearly a year 
but had recently been improved m health 

The son of a shoemaker, he was born in 
Stillwater, Minn, July 9, 1882, and had 
a career seldom surpassed for wariety and 
climax. His first job netted him two dol- 
lars a week, and before he was fifty he 
was earning $2,000 a week 

At the age of twelve he was brought t 
New York by his parents and got a job 
as cash boy in a Fourteenth Street depart- 
ment store. Of a rowing mind, he was m 
able, as he himself said, to hold any job 
for a very long time, and after a highly 
varied life durmg winch he played pro- 
fessional baseball and acquired the nick- 
name of “Roxy he jomed the Marines at 
the age of eighteen and served through 
the Boxer campaign im Chima. 

His first theatrocal wenture was when 
he put on a show for the Knights of 
Columbus at Carbondale, Pa. Here he met 
his future wife, whose father was the pro- 
prietor of a saloon im Forest City. While 
working for him Roxy gave five-cent mo- 
tion picture shows im a dance hal] behind 
the saloon. After a few years he took 
charge of a large Milwaukee theatre. and 
in 1913 returned to New York as man 
ager of the Regent Theatre at 116th 
Street and Seventh Avenue, where he in- 
troduced an orchestra of sixteen. Within 
a year he was made manager of the 
Strand, then the largest motion-picture 
theatre in the world. Here, he had a full- 
sized symphony orchestra which played 
good music, frequently with artists of 
world-wide promimence as soloists. He 
was subsequently manager of the Rialto, 
the Rivoli and the Capitol At the last 
named he introduced tabloid operatic per- 
formances with well-known singers. 

During the world war Roxy went to 
France as an officer im the Marimes and 
shortly after his return became interested 
in radio, then im its imfamcy. Im 1922 he 
presented from the Capstol the first broad- 
cast from a theatre stage with his group 
of entertainers, called his ‘gang’. His some 
what colloquial method of addressing his 
radio audiences were rot liked by the 
A. T. & T., which then controfied WEAF 
and he was requested to modify them A 
deluge of letters of protest resulted and i 
was then that his mame 2acgmred the com 
mercial value which carried him to so high 
a place in the theatrical world 

In 1925 the Roxy Theatre was built 
a colossal scale as to 
duction and lighting, bet even the vast 
size of the theatre could mot make it pay 
However, when the Rockefeller interests 
built the Radio City Music 


musa, stage pr 


Hall it was 








put in Roxy’s charge and opened on Dec. 
27, 1932. The all-stage entertainment 
failed to attract, and after a fortnight he 
went South for his health and at the end 
of the year resigned. A lawsuit had also 
prevented his use for the smaller Radio 
City Theatre of the name RKO Roxy 
Theatre. He then visited London endeav- 
oring to interest capitalists there in the 
huge theatre with stage productions but 
was unsuccessful and on his return he 
toured the country with a revived ‘Gang.’ 
In 1934 he took over the Mastbaum The- 
atre in Philadelphia, but gave it up after 
two months. He was on the air last winter 
om a commercial program. 





© Underwood and Underwood 
Charles Henry Meltzer 


Charles Henry Meltzer, journalist, critic 
and translator, died in New York on Jan. 
14, aged eighty-three. In his later years 
he was closely identified with the opera 
in English movements. 

Born in Hove, near London, June 7, 
1852, of naturalized Russian parents, he 
was educated in London and Paris and 
won a scholarship at Oxford. His jour- 
nalistic career began in Paris in 1884 
when he was engaged by the younger 
James Gordon Bennett as Paris corres- 
pondent of the New York Herald. He also 
wrote for the Chicago Tribune and was 
stationed at various times in Paris, Lon- 
don, Berlin, Madrid and Cairo. Sent to 
this country by Bennett in 1890, he acted as 
music and dramatic critic on the Herald 
and was subsequently on the staff of the 
New York World and the New York 
American and for seven years the New 
York correspondent of the London Daily 
Chronicle. In 1903 Maurice Grau, then 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera, engaged him as secretary, and he 
remained there for one year of the Conried 
regime. 

Knowing seven foreign languages, Mr. 
Meltzer was an adept translator. His best 


known work in this field was Haupt- 
mann’s “The Sunken Bell,’ which was 
acted by Sothern and Harned. He also 


adapted the same writer’s ‘Hannele’ and 
Sardou’s ‘Mme. Sans-Géne.’ For the late 
Richard Mansfield he made, with Arthur 
Hornblow, a dramatic version of Dostoieff- 
sky’s “Crime and Punishment,’ called ‘The 
Story of Rodion the Student.’ 

Through his abilities as a translator he 
became interested in opera in the vernacu- 
lar, and after making English versions of 
several opera librettos for various music 
publishers, he was engaged by the late 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick of Chicago 
to tramslate the books of standard operas. 
In eight years he completed versions of 
twenty-two operas. 

His last years were passed translating 
Imri Madach’s ‘The Tragedy of Man,’ a 
national Hungarian classic. For this he 
was given a money honorarium by the Hun 
garian government in 1932 and made a 
member of the Hungarian Legion of 
Honor. He is survived by one son, Harold, 
and two daughters, Mrs. Dorothy Romaine 
of New York and Mrs. A. E. Barry of Los 


Angeles 
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John L. Severance 

CLEVELAND, Jan. 20.—John L. Severance, 
capitalist and patron of music, died at his 
home on Jan. 16, aged seventy-two. He 
had been in poor health for some time and 
suffered a heart attack the morning of his 
death. 

To enumerate Mr. Severence’s gifts to 
music and art, including the monumental 
building at University Circle, the home of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, which bears his 
name, does not really tell of his life-long 
support of these arts, and of his active 
work to establish and maintain civic cen- 
tres. He was made happy by the wide 
public attendance at The Cleveland Museum 
of Art, whose treasures he had greatly en- 
riched. 

He had served as president of The Musi- 
cal Arts Association, supporting the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, from 1921 until his death. 
He was vice-president of the association 
for the first six years of its existence, be- 
ginning in 1915. At the tenth anniversary 
concert of the orchestra in December, 1928, 
Mr. and Mrs. Severance announced the gift 
of Severance Hall. Before the dedication 
of the hall, Feb. 5, 1931, Mrs. Severance 
had died, and the greatly augmented gift 
was made in her memory. 

Mr. Severance was born in Cleveland 
and educated at Oberlin College. His 
great-grandfather, Dr. David Long, was 
the town’s first physician, coming here in 
1810, when there were fifty-seven inhabi- 
tants. Mr. Severance was married to 
Elizabeth Huntington DeWitt in 1891. His 
sister, Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss, survives 
him. 

Civic tribute will be paid to his memory 
in a memorial concert at Severance Hall, 
with music by the Cleveland Orchestra on 
the afternoon of Jan. 26. Artur Rodzinski 
will conduct. E. A. 





Arthur Hadley 

SoMERVILLE, Mass., Jan. 20.—Arthur 
Hadley, only brother of Henry Hadley, 
composer and conductor, died of pneu 
monia on Jan. 13. He was a ’cellist of rare 
ability, a pupil of David Popper in Buda- 
pest. After a long course of study abroad 
he returned to Boston and was for nine 
years a member of the Boston Symphony 

He then went to San Francisco where 
he was solo ’cellist during his brother’s 
conductorship of the symphony. Later, he 
formed a trio with George Copeland, pian- 
ist, and Albert Stoessel, violinist, which 
met with enthusiastic critical approval 
Mr. Hadley was a musician of quality as 
well as an excellent ’cellist. He resided 
with his mother. 


Gina Ciaparelli Viafora 


Gina Ciaparelli Viafora, soprano, at one 
time a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
and later a teacher of singing in New 
York, died in hospital on Jan. 11, after 
an illness of two months. Born in Castel- 
nuovo near Genoa, Italy, she studied sing 
ing at the Milan and Rome conservatories 
and with Mme. Falchi in the latter city 
Her debut was made at the Costanzi in 
Rome as Micaela in ‘Carmen’ in 1898. The 
following year she married Gianni Viafora, 
cartoonist, who for a number of years was 
on the staff of MustcaL AMERICA and who 
died in 1930. 

Mme. Viafora’s American debut was 
made in Philadelphia in 1899 after which 
she taught in Denver, Col., and toured with 
the Eugene Cowles Opera Company. She 
sang at the Metropolitan from 1907 to 
1910, appearing in leading roles, frequently 
with Caruso, who was an intimate friend. 
After leaving the Metropolitan, she had 
taught until failing health made it neces- 
sary for her to discontinue her musical at- 
tivities. 


Guy d’Hardelot 


Lonpon, Jan 15.—Guy d’Hardelot, com- 
poser, in private life Mrs. Helen Rhodes, 
whose song, ‘Because’ was one of the 
most popular songs of the ballad type at 
the turn of the century, died here on Jan 
7. Of French-British parentage, she was 
born in the Department of Pas de Calais, 
in 1858, and began her musical studies in 
aParis at the age of fifteen. Her first song 
to achieve success was ‘Sans Toi’; her ‘I 
Know a Lovely Garden’ and ‘Say Yes 
Mignon,’ were also widely sung. In 1896, 
Mme. d’Hardelot visited the United States 





as accompanist for Emma Calvé. She had 
made her home in London for many year: 
preceding her death. 





Ada Soder-Hueck ~ 


Ada Soder-Hueck, contralto and teach: 
of singing in New York for twenty-j 
years, died in hospital on Jan. 8, follow 
a short illness. Born near Amsterd 
Holland, Jan. 5, 1874, she studied sing 
in Vienna with Marianne Brandt, 
guished Wagnerian mezzo-soprano, 
sang at the Metropolitan in the early 
of German opera there. After a few y: 
of operatic singing in Vienna, Mme. S 
Hueck came to this country. She 
peared as soloist with the New York S 
phony under Walter Damrosch and 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904 
is survived by one son, Frederick S 
a New York broker. 


Channon Collinge 

Channon Collinge, composer and 
ductor of the Columbia Broadcasting ‘ 
tem, died in hospital on Jan. 15, folloy 
an operation. Born in England in 1875 
started studying music when eight and 
soon proficient on several instruments 

After coming to the United State: 
1907, he composed “The Seminary ‘ 
‘The Girls of Gottenbuerg,’ “Chin ( 
and ‘The Silver Star.’ His associat 
with radio began in 1927, as contin 
writer with the Columbia Broadcasting 
System and he also conducted commer 
programs, playing operas, cantatas 
other various types of music. He was als 
director of the daily American Schoo 
the Air. Besides his wife, he is surv 
by his daughter, Patricia Collinge, the \ 
known actress, and two sons 





Carrie Colver Leckner 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—Mrs. Carrie ( 
ver Leckner, prominent in the musical 
in Indianapolis for fifty years as teacher 
of piano and voice, died in hospital 
Dec. 31. She was born in Chicago 
lived in Indianapolis after her marriage + 
Max Leckner, a well-known piano teacher 
who died in 1922. Mrs. Leckner was a 
honorary member of the Matinee Musical 


P. Ss 


Theodore Metz 

Theodore August Metz, composer 
‘There'll Be a Hot Time in the Old Tine 
Tonight,’ the popular song of the Amer 
can army in the Spanish-American war 
died in New York on Jan. 12. He was bor 
in Hanover, Germany, in 1848. Arnot 
of his songs to create a sensation was 
Ra Ra Boom de Av.’ 

Mrs. Samuel] Brown 

Mrs. Samuel Brown, mother of Geor 
E. Brown of Concert Management Art! 
Judson, Inc., died suddenly of a heart 
tack at her son’s home in Malba-on-the 
Sound, Long Island, on Christmas day 
Mrs. Brown, who was eighty-three year: 
old, had spent eight months of every vear 
with her son, returning to her home 
Nova Scotia every summer for four 
months. 


Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick 
Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick, mother 
Dudley Marwick, bass, one of the Amer 
can singers engaged this season by the 
Metropolitan Opera, died at her home 
Jan. 13. A daughter, Geraldine Marwict 
also survives 


C. Boris Grant 

Datias, Tex., Jan. 20.—C. Boris Gra 
well-known pianist and teacher, died su 
denly on Dec. 12 of a heart attack. M: 
Grant, who was fifty-one, had resided 
Dallas since 1915. He was a native 
Moline, Ill., and had studied abroad 

in New York M 


Philip Newbury 

Brooktyn, Jan. 20.—Philip Newb 
operatic tenor, said to have toured 
country with Adelina Patti in the ‘nimetx 
died on Jan. 13. He was a native of t 
Island of Jersey and had sung widely 
Australia. His wife, who was also 
singer, known as Emily Spada, died her 
on Dec. 31. 
























SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY IN FUND DRIVE 


Orchestra and a Opera Associa- 
tiems May Merge for 
Mutual — 

ax FRANCISCO, 20.—W ith the 
—_ of scrip _ sellimg at ten 
dollars and comtaimimg twenty coupons, 
each having a fifty-cent value at the 
symphony box offee, the San Fran- 
asco Musical Association has gone after 
the . small comtributor im its drive for 
tunds and new anditors. ssued just be- 
we Christmas, music-lovers were urged 
to use them as gifts’ The results of 
cammot be summar- 


the gift suggestion at 
sei at the time of writing, but the 


eventual results from the scrip book 
project are certaim to be beneficial as 
many who wish to contribute small 
sums give the compoms to potential sym- 
phony patroms, who have mot as yet 
become ae SCIOWS. 

The opera-mim persoms are faced 


vith the meed for "raising $25,000 to 
meet the deficit of the opera association 


resulting from am operating loss of 
$40,000 im the 1935 seasom. The neces- 
sity for ‘establis himg a mew opera sus- 
taming fund for future seasons is also 


confromtime the directors of the asso- 
cation. There is a slight possibility 
that some combine may be effected so 
that opera and symphony will be simul- 
tancously underwritten. A few persons 
comcermed with the raising of 
funds for both bodies feel such a com- 
bine would be ad cvantageous. Many 
whose imterest is chiefly opera, feel 
Simce there mever has been 

td ty im fimamcimg opera, and 
there has been perpetual difficulty in 


- 


vitally 


ising funds for the orchestra, there 
are reasoms to believe the orchestra has 
more to gam than the opera through 
2 cooperative fimancial arrangement. 
Private Sebscriptien Aids Sinfonietta 
A mometary vision that was short lived 


San Francisco 
mmiectta Society sought and secured 


whereby the 





by vote of the Art Commission a five 
hundred dollar grant from the tax money 
ted for symphony purposes. The vote 

ras all the Simfomictta received, how- 


ever. Because of 
the theory 
violation of the 


Dest 


opposition based on 
such a grant was a 
charter amendment im 
om, mumicipal officials wetoed the 
easure, but the Simfomietta is continu- 
ng under private subscription 

Its frst ‘program was made note- 

rthy by a Hi indemith Trio for piano, 
he eckelphane and wiola, amd Honegger’s 
] @Ete” for fiute, oboe, clarinet. 


Pastoral 
hassoon and strings. Radiana Pazmor 
ist im 2 somg group that in- 


was solo 


inded the origimal] vwocal version of 
Saint-Saéns’s “Damce Macabre.” Giulio 
imetti, fowmder amd comductor of the 
“infomietta, led works by Pergolesi. 
Scarlatti, Mozart and Ibert im addition 
2 the Himdemith and orchestral ac- 
ompaniments. Walter H. Mueller was 


fuest pianist im the Hindemith Trio, 
sharing homors with Cesar Addimando 
md Romz2mn Verney 
Notable among visiting 
sts was Wronitred Christie a played 
magnificently om the Moor Double Key- 


omecert art- 


~ Piano, works from the standard 
Tpertoire amd special numbers by 
scossems amd Dohmamyi on Dec. I7 in 

War Memorial Opera House. “The 
x. ssiah” was given im the Exposition 
Anditer;am and the Loring Ciub pre 
ented its ammual choral program in 

terams’ Anmditormum umder Wallace 


Sebim om the same day 
The oratorio performance. given free 
the public br the Municipal Chorus 


under Art Commission sponsorship, 
drew a record throng of 12,000 music 
lovers. Myrtle Claire Donelly, Radiana 
Pazmor, Raymond Marlow and Oliver 
Jones were the able soloists. Hans 
Leschke again won hearty praise for 
his excellent training and conducting 
of the Municipal Chorus. 

Maclovia Ruiz was the bright star 
of a Spanish ballet program by Guiller- 
mo del Oro and the Spanish dance 
department of the San Francisco ballet 
school as a substitute for the American 
Ballet on Wilfrid Davis’s concert series. 
Miss Ruiz, a San Franciscan now 
dancing for the movies, had been starred 
as the Queen in ‘Coq d’Or’ with the 
San Franciscan Opera Co., and has won 
acclaim in opera specialties in past 
seasons. Miss Ruiz’s work expresses 
authenticity and conviction. 

The San Francisco String Quartet, 
Naoum Blinder, Eugene Heyes, Lajos 
Fenster and Willem Dehe, won en- 
thusiastic plaudits from a Veterans’ 
\uditorium audience for its playing of 
Mozart and Dvorak quartets and novel- 
ties by Glazounoff and Hugo Wolf in 
the second of its pop-priced series of 
concerts on Dec. 11 

Frances Wiener, violinist, revealed 
merit in an unhackneyed debut pro- 
gram featuring the Bach A Minor 
Concerto, Elgar’s Concerto in B Minor 
and short works by Szymanowski and 
Bartok-Szekely. Elizabeth Alexander 
accompanied. 

Pro Musica presented Radiana Paz- 
mor in modern songs and Paul Shulgini, 
pianist; the San Francisco A Cappella 
Choir led by Waldemar Jacobsen gave 
a special Christmas program; a vocal 
quartet consisting of Lorna Lochmund, 
Eva Gruninger, Easton Kent and Ev- 
erett Foster, conducted by Emil Polak 
presented the December program for 
Friends of Music. Violin and piano 
sonata recitals by Alice Morini and 
William Wolski comprised other im- 
portant pre-Christmas musical fare. 

Maryory M. FIsHErR 


ARTISTS AT INSTITUTE 








Cleveland Institute Faculty Members 
in Recital—Art Lectures Continue 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 20.—Josef Fuchs, 
concertmaster of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and director of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music violin department, in- 
augurated the month’s recitals on Jan. 
7. Alive Chalifoux, harpist of the 
Cleveland Orchestra and the Institute 
faculty, was heard in her first public 
program of the season on Jan. 14. 
Emanuel Rosenberg of the voice faculty 
will give a recital on Jan. 28. 

The comparative arts lectures given 
every Friday at the Institute throughout 
the season offered as speakers during 
January, William Henry Taeusch of the 
Western Reserve University English 
department; Arthur Loesser of the In- 
stitute piano faculty, and Rolf Stoll, 
artist and instructor of the Cleveland 
School of Art. 

Feb. 4 is the opening date for the 
second semester of the Institute. With 
a first semester enrollment reaching 
600, the Cleveland Institute reached a 
vew high for the last six years. 





Genevieve Rowe Active in Concert and 
Opera 

Genevieve Rowe, coloratura soprano, 
was heard as soloist with the Monday 
Musical Club of Youngstown, O., on 
Jan. 7, sang the role of the Queen of 
the Night in Mozart’s opera ‘The Magic 
Flute,” given by the Juilliard Opera 
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School on Dec. 11 and 13, and was 
soloist in a broadcast over WABC dur- 
ing December, in the series ‘Under- 
standing Opera,’ conducted by Howard 
Barlow. She sang in a performance of 
‘The Messiah’ given at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., on Dec. 23 under Raymond 
Hunter, and was soloist with the 
Schubert Choral Club of Port Jervis, 
N. Y., on Dec. 17. 





Mortimer Browning Actively Engaged 
as Composer and Pianist 

The compositions of Mortimer Brown- 
ing, composer and pianist, have been 
represented on numerous programs re- 
cently. His ‘Caprice Burlesque’ was 
given its first performance with Mr. 
Browning at the piano, at the first con- 
cert this season of the Rubinstein Club. 
On the same program he accompanied 
Benno Rabinof, violinist, on the organ 
in the Vitali-Auer Chaconne. Another 
work “Two Silhouettes,’ i.e., of Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann, were performed 
at a Candle- Light Musicale by Helen 
Schaff meister, pianist. Mr. Browning 
was the pianist in a Christmas Day 
Service celebrated by the Middle Col- 
legiate Church and schools on Dec. 25. 





Agnes Davis and Marcel Hubert in 
Joint Recital 
LANCASTER, Pa., Jan. 20. — Agnes 
Davis, soprano, and Marcel Hubert, 
cellist, began the community concert 
season here on Dec. 16 with a joint 
recital in Hensel Hall. Miss Davis sang 
several old English airs, Verdi’s ‘Pace, 
Pace, mio Dio,’ and songs by Wagner, 
Strauss, Hue and Debussy. Mr. Hubert 
was heard in Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s ‘Ro- 
mance,’ an Andantino by Kreisler, 
Granados’s Intermezzo from ‘Goyescas’ 

and other works. 





Robert O’Connor Soloist at Woman’s 
Club 
Robert O’Connor, pianist, appeared 
jointly in recital with Devora Nadwor- 
ney, contralto, as soloist on a program 
under the auspices of the Women’s City 
Club of New York on Jan. 12. Mr. 
O’Connor also plans a New York re- 
cital here this winter. 
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GENA BRANSCOMBE ACTIVE 


Conducts Choral in New York and Club 
in Mountain Lakes 


During the Christmas holidays Gena 
Branscombe was active in performances 
by the choral organizations of which 
she is conductor. The MacDowell Club 
of New York presented the Branscombe 
Choral at its clubhouse on Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 29, when compositions by 
Bach, Palestrina, Pergolesi, Gevaert, 
Gordon Jacob and the conductor were 
well given. Miss Branscombe’s own 
‘Mary at Bethlehem’ was so well receiv- 
ed that it had to be repeated. 


On Dec. 20 a Christmas festival was 
given by the MacDowell Club of Moun- 
tain Lakes, N. J., when the chorus, over 
which Miss Branscombe has presided 
for a number of years, distinguished it- 
self in works by Mendelssohn, Bach, 
Byrd, Gordon Jacob, Lang, and carols 
of different nations including the Negro 
spiritual ‘Wasn’t that a Mighty Day? 
Here, too, Miss Branscombe conducted 
her own ‘Mary at Bethlehem’ with suc- 
cess. The incidental solo in the Byrd 
‘Rejoice’ was sung by Marion H. Boyer, 
contralto, while in the Pergolesi the solo 
trio was sung by Willanna Miles and 
Helen Deleyer, sopranos, and Olga 
Osterland, contralto, members of the 
club. Miss Miles also sang Coombs’s 
‘The Christ Child’ as a solo. 

Virginia and Mary Drane, violinists, 
with Jacqueline de Moor at the piano, 
won favor in Vivaldi’s Concerto in A 
Minor and a group by Godard, Sinding 
and Ries. The club accompanist was 
Elizabeth Webster. 


The Branscombe Choral also appeared 
at a choral service on the evening of 
Dec. 22 at the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York, of which Edwin 
McArthur is organist and director of 
music, when Miss Branscombe led her 
singers in many of the compositions in 
the above programs and in the ‘Hallelu 
jah’ Chorus from the ‘Messiah’. Mr. Mc- 
Arthur played Schubert’s ‘Ave Mario’ 
as an organ solo and accompanied Byron 
Warner, tenor, in an air from “The 
Messiah.’ 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
NEW WORK BY ZADOR 


Music to ‘Machine Man’ Ballet 
and Rachmaninoff Symphony 
Conducted by Ormandy 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—With knowl- 
edge of the fact that Eugene Ormandy 
is soon to leave Minneapolis to take up 
the baton of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
concertgoers have grown more keenly 
appreciative of the merits of the con- 
ductor they are soon to lose. The first 
concert after the announcement of his 
engagement in Philadelphia drew a 
packed house to hear the Rachmaninoff 
Symphony, a new Zador work, a brief 
plea for continued support of the orches- 
tra from Mr. Ormandy and an address 
in the same vein from Elbert L. Car- 
penter, president of the association. 

The symphony was given its full 
quota of melancholy grandeur by Mr. 
Ormandy’s superb conducting and in 
the orchestra’s response. As bright con- 
trast came the first American perform- 
ance of Eugene Zador’s music for his 
“Machine Man’ ballet, a group of epi- 
sodes not errantly modern in idiom and 
in fact surprisingly buoyant and color- 
ful, depicting the thing that is supposed 
to make us all, eventually, into robots. 
The program was rounded out by a 
Cailliet transcription of a Bach chorale 
prelude, the ‘Queen Mab’ Scherzo of 
Berlioz, and Ravel’s ‘Bolero.’ 

The following Friday program brought 
us Edith Mason singing two groups 
—Mozart and Gounod in one, Marx and 
Richard Strauss in the other. The or- 
chestra made altogether delightful the 
Fifth Schubert Symphony in B Fiat, 
and vastly exciting the dances from 
de Falla’s ‘Three-Cornered Hat.’ Emil 
Opava, first flutist, gained much mer- 
ited applause for his solo work in the 
Bach Suite in B Minor. 

Sunday “pops” have brought us varied 
goods, ranging from an all-Viennese 
program that included a fine reading of 
the Schubert ‘Unfinished’ to an all- 
Wagner festival which featured the 
singing of Berthold Busch, Minneapolis 
baritone. The latter brought exemplary 
poise and distinction to two arias from 
“Tannhauser’ and ‘Wotan’s Farewell.’ 
The orchestral performance, under Mr. 
Ormandy, has never given us a more 
grandiose, a more soaring Wagner. 
Another recent Sunday concert gave 
Harold Ayres, concertmaster, solo posi- 
tion in a winning performance of the 
Mendelssohn E Minor concerto. 

Two noted artists have been heard in 
recital, Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist, in 
a superb recital for the Schubert Club 
in St. Paul, and Nathan Milstein, vio- 
linist, in a letter-perfect performance 
for the University Artists course. Very 
successful was the English performance 
of Smetana’s ‘Bartered Bride’ by the 
St. Paul Civic Opera Association, in 
which chief singing honors went to 
William Miller of Chicago and Jane 
Ahrens of St. Paul. 

Joun K. SHERMAN 





Colin O’More to Be Soloist in 
‘Perséphone’ 

Colin O’More, tenor, will be soloist 
with the Schola Cantorum of New 
York, Hugh Ross, conductor, when that 
organization, in conjunction with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
gives the premiere in Carnegie Hall on 
Feb. 4, of ‘Perséphone,’ the most re- 
cent work of Igor Stravinsky. Mr. 
O’More was heard in this work when it 
was given its American premiere in 
Boston by the Boston Symphony under 
the composer’s baton. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for January 25, 1936 


Curtis Quartet Widely Engaged 





The Curtis String Quartet, Jascha Brodsky, Benjamin Sharlip, Max Aronoff and Orlando Cole, 
Have Recently Fulfilled Many Engagements in the East 


HE Curtis String Quartet, Jascha 


Brodsky, Benjamin Sharlip, Max 
Aronoff and Orlando Cole, have ful- 
filled many engagements during the 


Fall and early Winter in New York 
state, including Ithaca, Schenectady and 
other cities, and in Connecticut. They 
are also continuing their annual series 
of chamber music concerts in Philadel 
phia. Another New England tour is 
scheduled for March, and the quartet 


Orchestral Concerts 
(Continued from page 30) 


whole in his choice of British music this 
time, though one can only thank him 
heartily for making known to us the lovely 
music of William Boyce and George But 
terworth. The young English modernist, 
Constant Lambert, of ‘Rio Grande’ fame, 
has edited Boyce’s symphonies excellently 
The one heard at this concert, the first of 
the eight, consists of three short move- 
ments in the manner of a concerto grosso, 
which sound like the music of his contem- 
porary, Handel. Apparently in those days 


no one objected to writing music that 
sounded like someone else! 
There was real beauty in the Butter- 


worth music, with its telling opening in 
divided violas, answered by woodwinds 
and its spontaneous melodic lines, expertly 
orchestrated. But Bantock’s long piece 
was heard here just a quarter of a century 
too late to have any point. Its long re- 
spected composer has had his innings here 
and abroad. As an orchestral composer he 
has never impressed us other than as an 
eclectic. His orchestral writing is sump- 
tuous, often in the Wagner idiom, again 
recalling Richard Strauss and others, too. 
If this is Browning in music (and we doubt 
it), we prefer Browning without music. 
So did the audience. The elaborate solo 
for clarinet was very well played by S 
Bellison, who had a bow at the end. 

Delius’s ‘Koanga,’ recently heard in its 
revised version under Sir Thomas at Covent 
Garden, may be effective on the stage. The 
excerpt played impressed us as being far 
less worthy of attention than other works 
by its composer with which we are familiar 
Ten women’s voices from the Schola Can 
torum assisted in its performance. 

In the Mozart symphony the dynamics 
were realized in much too arbitrary manner 
though there was some delightful playing in 
the first and third movements. 


Philadelphians Play Russian Music at 
Special Concert 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, conductor. Soloist, Sergei Rachmaninoff, 


will make their usual Southern and 
Southeastern tours during April, after 
which they will return to New York for 
an appearance with the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation. A remarkable feature of this 
season’s concerts was an unusual num- 
ber of private engagements in New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington, 
where they have been engaged for many 
re-appearances. Four public concerts 
are on their Philadelphia schedule. 


pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 13, evening 
‘Polovetsky’ Dance from ‘Prince Igor’ 
TT PE ETS ee . Borodin 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini 
Rachmaninoff 
Mr. Rachmaninoff 
Prelude in E Flat Minor . Shostakovich 
(Freely transcribed by Stokowski) 
(First time in New York) 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor. . Tchaikovsky 


The virtuoso band and its virtuoso con- 
ductor were in fine fettle for this concert, 
which was a benefit for the orchestra’s 
pension fund and the Alice Chapin Adop 


tion Nursery of New York. From the 
first lash of Mr. Stokowski’s arm, the 
atmosphere in the hall was electric. Such 


brutal performances of the Borodin dance 
and the Tchaikovsky Fifth are seldom 
heard, fortunately for those who believe 
firmly in retaining some faith in the sanc- 
tity of composers’ intentions—even of 
Tchaikovsky’s. 

Interest centred in the appearance of 
the doughty Rachmaninoff and in his com- 
paratively new work, which was reviewed 
on the occasion of its premiere in New 
York just last year. At that time the or- 
chestra was the Philharmonic-Symphony 
It may be said that this occasion was the 
more exciting and that this accompaniment 
was the more fitting for the diabolical 
energy and irony which pervade the piece 
It was a rare performance, a fierce spirit 
masterfully leashed. The audience fell 
completely under a spell and applauded al- 
most hysterically until the composer-pianist 
had to return for bows many times. 


The Shostakovich Prelude seemed to fol 
low the original far less “freely” than 
stated. It is a sombre piece, full of the 


dark clashing of brasses, short enough to 
prevent boredom with a mood which could 
not be sustained long. 

Mr. Stokowski, evidently shrinking from 
his béte noire, applause, took no chances on 
the audience breaking in on that dominant 
chord just before the conclusion in the 
last movement of the Tchaikovsky, where 
less clever conductors sometimes allow less 
knowing audiences to believe the piece is 
ended. He hurried over it, and rushed the 
movement to its dramatic close, but he was 
powerless to stay the final avalanche of ap 
proval from beating hands QO 
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MOLINARI CONDUCTS 
DETROIT SYMPHONY 


Maria Kurenko Heard as Solois: 
—Poldi Mildner in Second 
Recital Here 

Detroit, Jan. 20.—Opening 
promises to be one of the most excitir 
months in the history of the | 
Symphony, Bernardino Molinari k 
orchestra in the first of five sche 
appearances on Jan. 2 in Orch 
Hall. As one of the six guest cor 
tors with the symphony this s 
Mr. Molinari will be in active charg 
ior a longer period than any other. 
will conduct three subscription concerts 
as well as two Saturday night popular 
priced events. 

An individualist of the first order, Mr 
Molinari naturally made familiar works 
unfamiliar. Haydn’s Thirteenth S 
phony, the Berlioz “Roman Carn: 
Overture and Verdi's Overture t 
Sicilian Vespers’ took on new spirit 
came more valuable than before. What 
the orchestra did for Mr. Molinari was 
uncanny. The program included 
Respighi’s Symphonic Poem, 
Fountains of Rome.” The conductor’s 
transcription of Vivaldi’s Concert 
Grosso in A Minor for string orchestra 
cembalo and woodwinds, was a first 
performance. The work was splend: 
played. 

As soloist there was Maria Kurenk 
Russian coloratura soprano, an artist 
who had been absent from this city 
a number of years. An intelligent 
sensitive vocalist, Mme. Kurenko sang 
two Rimsky-Korsakoff arias i tl 


av 
aisvU 


and 
Bolero from Verdi's “The Sicilian Ves 
pers’ in a manner that won whol 
hearted approval. The 
were from “The Snow Maiden’ and *] 
Czar’s Bride.’ 

Poldi Mildner, Viennese pianist, 
peared for the second time in recital 
Detroit on Jan. 3, in the a 1 
the Detroit Institute of 
auspices of the Tuesday 
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Detroit. A remarkable performer, she 
astounded her audience with her ht 
ning-like technique. Aside from this 
brilliance, she is able to produce 
lyrical line that h beautiful 
clear. Her progran uded the Schu 
bert ‘Wanderer’ Fantasie, the Mozart 
4 Major Sonata, Scl ’s> Sym 
phonic Studies, Liszt's ‘S ish’ Rha 
sody and the A Flat Waltz, the A Fiat 
Polonaise and the Study, Op. 25, all 
Chopin 


Kolar Conducts Sibelius Work 


Victor Kolar led the Detroit Sy: 
phony on Dec. 19 and furnished a read 
ing of the Sibelius Second Symphon 
that was a credit o himself an 
the orchestra. The work was played 
in honor of the seventieth anniversar 
of the birth of the composer. The Suit 
for orchestra, “Mediterranean,” of Anis 
Fuleihan, was given for the first ti 


both to 


in Detroit at this concert and proved t 
be an interesting contemporary com; 
sition. It is divided into five brief part 
played without pause and is progr 


music in which the co 
that the listener permit 
to carry him where it will 

Georges Miquelle, first 





‘ ee es 2 a. not, ath > 
the soloist, playing the 


certo of Dvorak, a work 
importance. Mr. Miquel 
opportunity t 





e had 
reveal his legato st: 


» 
the finest 


one of f among present 
‘cellists. He brought out all the 
of the concerto, however, and won 
thusiastic applause 


HerMAN WISE 


